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The Telephone Is an Essential Part 
of the Production Job 


The production job is bigger than ever 
these days and the telephone is right in 
the middle of it. More and more the 
needs of the Nation are on the lines. 

Wherever things are made, whenever 
someone or something is in a hurry, 
the telephone is industry’s top-grade 


#1 helper. It’s on the job, day and 
night, in every part of the land. 

This country has the best telephone 
system in the world. The continued 
growth of the system is more necessary 
than ever in these times of national 


preparedness. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Dartnell’s “Private Eye” 


THE FREQUENTLY FORGOTTEN FACT THAT A 
£1,000 reduction in costs can improve the 
net-profit picture of a business just as 
much as a $10,000 increase in sales has 
considerable fascination for Charles F. 
Johnson, our inside-cover boy this month. 
As editor of Dartnell’s Management 
Methods Research Service, Johnson gives 
full-time attention to collecting, study- 
ing, and writing about cost-cutting plans. 

Although C. F. has been on the Dart- 
tell staff since 1948, his first article did 
hot appear in American Business until 


last October; he shortened the interval 
and submitted another (see page 12). 
His association with AB began this 


Ps) 


way: While sleuthing for material which 
he could use in the various reports and 
case histories of his service, our office 
Sherlock would uncover good leads for 
AMERICAN Business. When he told us 
about them, we gave him the “Speak for 
yourself, Charley” treatment. He finally 
took the hint, and the aforementione 
October article on office efficiency 
Studebaker was the result. 
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Find out how 


YOUR Fh 
CAN SAV 


... by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


L us do that repetitive payroll 
work for you the modern, stream- 
lined way— 


—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data in much less 
time than is required by a normally 
competent staff—and you save money 
since you pay us only on the basis of 
the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about 
costly payroll errors ... about getting 
the payroll out on time . . . about 
government reports! We’ll prepare all 
your forms, even unsigned checks if 
you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards. 


Send for this 
FREE 


Informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York (3, MW. Y. 





(Courtesy Underwood Corporation) 
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Developing Men 


To the Editor: 


Business for November 
a statement of a British 
effect that American 
development of 
overemphasizes 
commented 


In AMERICAN 
1950, you gave 
industrialist to the 
industry fails in the 
men and women and 
material things; then you 
adversely on his viewpoint. 

I believe that your reply proved his 
point exactly since in your defense of 
American practices, you mentioned 
physical comfort and safety, material 
rewards, and working tools, but not one 
word about opportunities for creative 
work, the development of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, nor any of the other things 
that develop men and women. 

It may be that the Englishman under- 
stands the results of our industrial 
policies better than we, ourselves, 
do.—Frema Kratnes, Chicago, Ill. 


Clogs in the Wheels 


To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in having 
reprints of the photo feature, “Why 
Office Production Lags—It Can Happen 
to You,” in your November issue. Many 
of the pictures were so true to life that 
we would like to distribute reprints to 
our employees. 

Please let us know whether reprints 
are available and what they would 


cost.—Cuartes Waoner, Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Waoner: Yes, reprints are avail- 
able to all readers, in 4-page folders, on 
stock printed in black ink. 
100 copies for $20.00, 500 


magazine 
Price scale is: 


for $26.40, and 
want a colored he 
would be made. 


1,000 for $34.40. If yo 
adline, an extra charg 


Record for Sales Letters? 
To the Editor: 


The world’s record for continuity of a 
series of sales letters is claimed by Le 
P. Bott, Jr.. who operates his own ad 
vertising agency in Chicago. Are ther 
any challengers to disprove that claim 
He is anxious to know and woul 
willingly yield the crown. 

Every month for 24 years, a_ sales 
letter prepared by Mr. Bott has _ beer 
mailed by Fulton-Wassell Paper Con 
pany to our mailing list. The 228th letter 
dated November 1, started the 25th year 

Other than the very first few, all 
these have been “gadget letters”—letter 
to which a trivial novelty is attach 
and to which the text of the letter 
ludes. Mr. Bott is one of the pioneers 
of this type of letter. 

The attachments affixed to the letters 
have been commonplace articles such 
a hairpin, postage stamp, rubber ba 
paper clip, etc., but have also include 
the unusual such as a genuine wa 
(though plenty dead), a _ cocklebur, 
Spanish moss, Mexican jumping bea: 
rotten fish line, corset string, marke 
playing card, etc. All have had appropr 
ate tie-ups with the paper sold 
Fulton-Wassell. 

Some of the letters have 
cut-outs such as the shape of a bee hiv 
horse’s head (to which some straw v 
attached at the mouth), steaming cup of 
coffee, pair of feet, beer glass, and other 

Business history may be unfolded 


been act 
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wing the letters which usually refer . 

e times: Hand-to-mouth buying, de- what could be simpler than 
sions, business recovery, war, recon- 

on, shortages and the current war 


my. In recent years, and as now 

n, the theme is shortages. 

Naturally, after so many letters to the 7 -Z-OUT FORMS 
same list, those letters have a 


following” and recipients tell the com- 
y they wait to see what letter (with 
get) is coming next. (The next one, 
the way, will contain a strand of gray 
Tie up: “This new paper shortage 
s turning our hair gray.” )—ArtTHur 
Fuiton, Jr., Fulton-Wassell Paper Com 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. 





Four-in-One Space Saver 


To the Editor: 


In your November issue in “New 
Systems and Equipment” you describe a 
Four-in-One Desk Unitizer, manufac- 
tured by The Kraus Company. 

Will you please send us the address 
of The Kraus Company so that we may 
btain some literature on the Unitizer. 
—K. W. TuHompson, general manager, 
branch accounting, The Kroger Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. THomrson: The Kraus Company 
is located in Stevens Point, Wis., and 
Mr. M. H. Kraus will be glad to give you 
full details. 


Sound Personnel Policies 


lo the Editor: 


Thank you for the excellent article on 
the State Farm Insurance Companies in 
the October issue. 2 ® 

It may be of interest to you to know ¢ _ofe 
that a flier was issued to all levels of ui unit sé ts ll 
management in the home office, branch 
office, and to some field personnel. Both 


f our purchasing agents are utilizing 
these fliers as information bulletins to May be held intact for later entries 


salesmen. Single copies may be removed 

Management has made a sincere effort A . All styles, standardized and custom 
to keep the employees happy through 
sound, progressive personnel policies. < “ 

Paut M. Mirzner, assistant director conttnuous unit sets 
of personnel, State Farm Insurance 
Companies, Bloomington, IIl. For machine written records 

All E-Z-Out advantages—in linked sets 
Forms feed themselves . . . typist only types 


. ed >> m : BZ 
Facts for Collective Bargaining aun ee 


Sets linked in packs of 500 or more 


For handwritten or typewritten records 
One quick motion separates carbons and forms 





To the Editor: 


In your October 1950 issue, mention 
is made of a report entitled, “Providing 
Facts and Figures for Collective Bar- 
gaining.” This is referred to on page 
33 in the Employee and Industrial Rela- ——-, se ee 
tions section. ARCO Incorporated 


Kindly inform us who we are to con- #1 West Jackson Boulevard 


tact in order to obtain a copy of this ] \ accage 4, Eliasis 
report.—M. H. Birk, treasurer, Wauke- | y j ; ate ens Gaeens 
sha Foundry Company, Waukesha, Wis. ; : . POS OF E-L-ut nimmwous unit set forms 
Business Forms 
Mr. Birk: You can get a copy of the ~ Coeroearse 
report from Walter Mitchell, Jr., man- 
‘ging director, Controllership Founda- Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Oh 


tion, Inc, 1 E. 42nd St., New York 17, | Oakland, California. — 
NY Sales Representatives in all princit 


For a free demonstration, call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. For free samples, send coupon below. 
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Electronics in Acco" 


Already, many businesses, large and small, are using IBM Elec- 
tronic Business Machines to speed their work. Every day more 





of these machines are coming off IBM production lines to save 
time, money, and effort for ever more companies. 

One of the g types of IBM Electronic Machines, the Electronic 
Calculating Punch, is pictured above. It is used for all types of 
accounting, statistical, and scientific computations. This machine 
figures payrolls, for example, at speeds hitherto impossible. In 
one minute, it computes the net pay of 100 people, multiplying 
hours by rate, subtracting all taxes and other deductions, adding 
overtime and bonuses. 

IBM Electronic and Electric Business Machines can ease the 
accounting burden for your company, too. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TIM Hil Business 


George E. Sokolsky, in a re- 
cent column, said, in writing about 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s decree on color television, 
“This is an expansion of govern- 
mental authority as close to 
Italian Fascism as anything we 
have yet witnessed in this coun- 
try.” In our November issue we 
said, “There is nothing in the 
Constitution to warrant such in- 
vasion of rights.” We are happy 
that Mr. Sokolsky agrees with us. 
If the businessmen of this country 
do not join the radio manufac- 
turers to lick the FCC, we may ex- 
pect many other such invasions of 
private rights for there is scarcely 
a bureaucrat in Washington who 
is not sitting up nights dreaming 
of assuming similar power. 


Regulation W may be neces- 
sary to win the war. If it is not, 
the Federal authorities have made 
1 grievous blunder, for the rule 
has just about dried up the auto- 
mobile and major appliance busi- 
ness. As one automobile dealer put 
it: “If this regulation is necessary 
to win the war, I am in favor of 
it. But let the Government tell 
us why it is necessary and give us 
the facts. As it is, our business 
tas been brought perilously near 
the red-ink stage, yet we are not 
it all sure that the regulation is 
necessary.” Appliance dealers are 
folding up and many others are 
due to throw in the towel by the 
first of the year. 


J. B. Ward, vice president and 


general manager of Addresso- 
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graph-Multigraph Corporation, 
has recently been appointed a di 
rector of the company. Ward has 
been with this one company 38 
years. He holds the all-time record 
of 23 earned memberships in the 
Hundred Club, the company’s in 
ternational honor organization for 
top salesmen. If there ever was a 
corporation director who earned 
the right to help guide a com 
pany’s destiny, his name is Ward, 
because a man who has been at 
or near the top of a company’s 
sales organization for 23 years 
knows what it takes to induce a 
customer to buy, and keep on 
buying that company’s products. 
And a company with a board of 
directors which includes men who 
have that knowledge about its 
customers simply cannot go far 


wrong. 


Wayne Coy, Federal Communi- 
‘ations Commission, let 
blast at The Hallicrafters Com- 
pany because that company ob- 


loose a 


jected to the Commission’s ruling 
on color television. Mr. Coy’s 
strange and violent language leads 
us to believe that he is getting a 
Napoleonic complex. It may be 
time to replace him. Just another 
ase of a thimble-witted Washing- 
ton bureaucrat trving to wear the 
big britches. It’s the old story of 
giving a little man a lot of power, 
and suffering while he abuses it. 
Only salvation in these cases is 
that such men quickly disappear 
from public life in this country 
By the way—whatever became of 


Harold Ickes? 


Beardsley Ruml deserves the 
praise of business for his fight on 
excess profits taxes. Almost single- 
handed, he has stirred opposition 
to this type of taxation nearly 
to the point where something is 
going to be done about it. Business 
as a whole needs to realize that 
the right kind of protests in Wash 
ington can forestall harmful and 
dangerous legislation. One of the 
reasons so much silly legislation 
and so many unworkable orders 
emanate from Washington is that 
business seems reconciled to Wash 
ington’s abuse of power. A few 


as Mr. 


situation 


more astute leaders such 
Ruml would clarify the 
immeasurably. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany has been ordered by the 
Federal Trade 


“forthwith cease 


Commission to 
and desist from 
discriminating directly or indi- 
rectly in the price of said spark 
plugs of like grade and quality by 
selling to any purchaser at a price 
different from the price charged 
any other customer who either 
(a) purchases Electric Auto-Lite 
spark plugs for original installa- 
tion in engines, motors, or engine 
in motor-propelled vehicles of 
manufacturers, or (b) who 
ectric Auto-Lite 

resale in compe- 

s engaged in the 
distribution of Electric 
plugs.” If this 
applied to 


te spark 
“= 
regulation were 


ill lines of business. the wholesaler 


What the Com- 


mission does not seem to under- 


would disappear 
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Mobilize Your business 


to meet tomorrow's needs! 


@ Management today faces problems of growing 
complexity. The enlistment of outside consultants to 
help solve these problems will aid business in 


attaining desired production goals with utmost speed. 








@ Ebasco Business Consulting Services are 


designed to help with a variety of specialized problems 


that confront management— now! Such services 


supplement the knowledge and experience of your staff 


and save them valuable time. Ebasco provides a team 


of specialists with an unbiased outside viewpoint 


trained in setting up production, distribution, and 


corporate management programs. 


Business Studies— 

An EBASCO report on the financial and op- 
erating conditions of an enterprise is 

a sound basis for executive decisions. Such 
reports analyze operating methods 

and earnings possibilities and recom- 
mend methods for improving both. 


PE . CONST, 
s* Cc» 
© re) 
2 ? 
a @ 
¢, 2 

Sry <«s* 

288 cons¥® 


Design & Insurance Research 
Construction & Pensions 

Budget Sales & 
Financial Office Marketing 


Modernization 


Appraisa! 


Systems & 
Methods 


Taxes 


Business 


Studies Industrial 


Relations Purchasing 


Consulting Inspection Rates & 
Engineering &Expediting Pricing Traffic 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 


of Business Properties — 

If your mobilization program indicates a 
need for diversification or additional 
plant locations, Ebasco can help solve 
your problem. We provide information 
and advice on established enterprises and 
locate purchasers and sellers. 


QUAL 


10 ANY EMERGENCY 


Leaders Pli 


All Militar 
¥ 


———_-@ AT 
Cotton Mills Form | 


M Obilization Unit) 


‘ill Aid Arr 


New Products — New Processes— 
EBASCO can help you locate new products 
or processes that will fit your manufactur 
ing and distribution facilities. 

In addition, Ebasco consultants can hel; 
you with your mobilization plans 
through installation of adequate 
production and budgetary controls, 

plant layouts, or marketing and 
distribution systems. 


Write for the booklet ‘‘The Inside Story of Outside Help” describing 
the many EBASCO services available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporated, 


Dept. R, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


New YORK . 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. 
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dis that prices of items such 
spark plugs are based upon 
v factors which have nothing 


lo with competition. For ex- 


mple, if the manufacturer must 
erform all sorts of services to 
issist the distributor or final con- 
sumer, the price must be higher 
‘han in eases where the consumer 
yerforms these services for him- 
«lf. To use a simple illustration: 
In some cases it is possible to buy 
, 5-gallon can of motor oil cheaper 
than 5 gallons of motor oil can 
he purchased a quart at a time 
from a filling station. The seller 
of the 5-gallon can hands over 
the oil, collects his money, and 
the motorist puts the oil in his 
motor as needed. The filling station 
sells a quart at a time, puts it in 
your engine a quart at a time, 
wipes off your windshield, brushes 
out the car, checks your battery 
water, puts water in the radiator, 
furnishes free air, a washroom for 
you to use, and, in most cases, free 
ice water to drink. Naturally he 
must ask a little more for all these 
services than the man who hands 
over 5 gallons at a time and lets 
you spill your oil over the garage 
foor and ruin your new $85 Sun 
day suit. It is the same with spark 
plugs; the manufacturer sells to 
a motor manufacturer in large 
quantities, usually on a_ yearly 
contract basis. He does not have 
to furnish the motor manufacturer 
a lot of expensive catalogs, dis- 
play material, counter cards, sales 
devices; nor does he have to 
sell the manufacturer in minute 
quantities such as he does to the 
retail 


economics, the law of survival, and 


dealer. Common _ sense, 
a lot of other conditions demand 
that the small retailer who buys a 
dozen at a time and gets several 
dollars’ worth of assistance pay a 
little more than the manufacturer 
of motors who buys fabulously 
large quantities and receives no 
other assistance. We say common 
sense dictates that one kind of 
customer pay less than the other. 
But it seems too much to expect 
common sense from the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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Gwilym A. Price, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation presi 
dent, has coined a phrase we want 
to help perpetuate. It is “inspired 
idiocy.” He pointed out that one 
segment of Government is trying 
to destroy business because it is 
big, while other Government 
spokesmen have been condemning 
business for not growing bigger. 
“Such inconsistency may look like 
‘inspired idiocy’ until we realize 
that Government is not one man, 
one mind, and one plan. On the 
contrary, it is an aggregation of 
many units staffed by many men, 
nearly all of whom are seeking to 
push themselves and their plans 
ahead of their competitors in Gov- 
ernment.” We are quoting Mr. 
Price, who further added, ‘Then 
we understand how the same Gov- 
ernment can pass laws to keep 
prices down, vet ‘spend billions to 
keep prices up.” 

Austin S. Igleheart, General 
Foods Corporation president, said 
that our defense mobilization will 
miss its goal by a wide margin 
unless we tap our spiritual forces 
to offset our numerical shortag 
of manpower. He said, “Times of 
stress tend to bring us closer to 
the fundamentals of living, and to 
do away with the pettiness that 
sO frequently restricts productive 
activities. At such times there is 
usually a much freer play of the 
finer emotions, including friendli 
faith, 


freer 


ness, confidence, hopeful 
zeal, and loyalty. And _ the 
play of these emotions automati 
cally releases to each individual 
an additional supply of physical 
energy. This energy factor is of 
tremendous importance right now. 
If great companies in the United 
States will mobilize their morak 

the bonus of energy might 
prove to be the decisive increas 
in national might, regardless of 
our numerical manpower index.” 
Mr. Igleheart has set a high goal. 


and a sound one. We can reach it 


Joseph J. Morrow, person 
nel director of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.. 
recently told about a study his 


company made of the cost of sug 


gestion systems. It added up 
all costs of investigating sugges 
adminis- 


tions, supervisory and 


trative costs, stationery, and 
salaries of the suggestion system 
staff. After all 
ducted, the 


profit of $50,000 a year on its 


suggestion system. As a result, the 


costs were de- 


company showed a 


company increased the dollar value 
of awards. But we suspect that 
the secret of this company’s suc 
cess with its suggestion system is 
revealed in a remark made by Mr. 
Morrow, when he said, “a success- 
ful personnel policy in industry 
results from leadership of a man- 
agement which sincerely believes 
that development of the individual 
as a spiritual being, as well as a 
working mechanism, is as real a 
responsibility as marketing profit- 
ably a good product.” Which is 
just another way of saying what 
Mr. Igleheart said in the pre- 


ceding paragraph. 


Hormel, Nunn-Bush, 
McCormick of Baltimore, and 
other companies such as Hickok 
Manufacturing Inc., 
and National Cash Register Com- 


pany have profited immensely by 


Company, 


developing the spiritual phases of 
business. In a careful study made 
in Dayton by another emplover, 
it was found that a high percent 
thought that Na 
tional Cash was the best place to 
work. The 


is at least partially due to that 


age of pe opl 


prosperity of Hormel 


company’s spiritual approach to 
its emplovee relatior s problem We 
realize that Jay Hormel may 


snort in disagreement when he 


reads that we consider his ap 
proach to business as_ spiritual; 


nevertheless we thi k 


it is, and we 
admire it from the bottom of our 
heart. We doubt if Mr. Nunn will 
be pleased when we say that he 
approaches business in a spiritual 
wav, but we believe that he does, 
ind we know that his policies have 
improved labor relations in other 
businesses as well as his own. These 
receive the 


Igleheart 


companies already 
“bonus of energy” Mr 


di s( ribed 














Despite reaching millions by successful advertising, auto- 
mobiles are sold only by one-customer-at-a-time contact 





Selling a ‘‘Coke’’ may seem simple. But in the last two or 
three feet it travels many things can alienate a customer 


Businesses Are Built On 


Repeat orders, sales costs, profit stability, and all 
future growth of any business depend almost wholly 
upon customer attitudes. Yet investigation reveals 
customer relations never so neglected as they are now 


by Eugene Whitmore 


N mid-1950, an excellent business 

machine was offered to several 
well-known manufacturers in the 
business machine field. One manu- 
facturer in particular thought the 
market for the machine was 
attractive. He appointed a com- 
mittee of the best men in _ his 
organization to - investigate the 
profit possibilities inherent in the 
new machine. 
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Back came this report: “The 
product is excellent. The market 
is tremendous. But we strongly 
advise against entering the field. 
The pioneer in the field is too well 
entrenched. His product is excel- 
lent, but his strongest point is the 
superlative service to customers. 
We did not find a single dissatisfied 
user of the product in our en- 
tire survey.” 


The report went on to stat 
that it would probably requir 
$5 million to make a dent in thi 
field, against the competition now 
existing; that no profits could lx 
expected for 5 years; and that thi 
entire venture would be extreme!) 
hazardous, simply because of thi 
superlative customer relations of 
the chief company in the field. 

Two other companies and on 
independent engineering organiza- 
tion came up with essentially th 
same conclusion. “The customers 
of the chief competitor are too 
well satisfied. The competitor 
so highly regarded that we see no 
opportunity for another machi 
in this field,” was the gist of tl 
engineering firm’s report. 

Today, when business is booming 
along, and profits are excellent i 
most companies, there is a tempts 
tion to let the customer go hang 
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ast two or 
customer 


Did you ever stop to count “et many things can go wrong 
to ruin customer relations when a buyer tries on shoes? 


Visit a customer receiving room and see why he complains. 
Short shipments, errors, bad substitutions, all play a part 
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Let him complain, let him beg for 
merchandise, let him telephone and 
telegraph about deliveries. Tell him 
we are oversold for 6 months in 
advance. Explain to him that we 
are not taking new accounts. 

In spite of such temptations, 
the astute business leader under- 
stands that customers are precious 
assets, ordinarily hard to acquire, 
and usually difficult to retain. This 
reminds us of the statement made 
many years ago by the late 
William Wrigley, Jr. His business 
was still small and _ struggling. 
Monied interests in the East had 
bought up several of the leading 
and 
frankly out to control the market. 

They asked Mr. Wrigley to 
come East for a conference. It was 
explained, when he met them, that 
they had cornered all the leading 
brands, except his. They would, so 


chewing gum _ brands were 
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they told him, be glad to buy his 
company. 

Wrigley They 
repeated their intention to corne: 
the market. Perhaps 
mild threat. that Wrigley could not 
survive the intense competition, o1 


declined to sell. 


there was a 


compete with the unlimited finances 
which the combine possessed. Fin 
ally Wrigley said: “I 


take your 


am going to 
business away fro 
you.” 
Once 
plained that this was impossibl 
the, 


brands 


more the financiers ex 
They had plenty of money, 
best-known 
control the 


had better 


owned the 
They were going to 
industry. Mr. Wrigley 
reconsider their offer. 

“But I am going to take vou 
business away from you—one stick 
at a time.” 

“One stick at a time.” It is a 


phrase worth remembering 


words Mi 
Wrigley enunciated the policy on 
built the 
continuously profitable business of 
its kind in the world. Today, many 
r William Wrigley, Jr.'s 
Wrigley are 
respectful of 


lon in these Tew 


which he largest, most 


death, the folks at 
ilmost fanatically 
the customer. So thoroughly did 
he build the idea that the customer 
is king that the entire organization 
is still imbued with the idea. 
member of the 


to understand 


Every 
organization seems 
that the 
portant person on 

Wrigley, is 


plunks down a nickel for a package 


most im 
earth, to 


the consumer who 


of gum. Next to him comes the 

retailer, and next to the retailer 
the wholesal r 

Wrig tley took its aaa t off the 

market during World War II be 

cause the raw materials el avail 

tinued on page : 
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AYS a prominent corporate ex- 
“Customer relations 


Hell, we 


complication — in 


ecutive, 
department. have too 
much business 
today. We need fewer departments, 
not more. Overhead is already 
too high.” 

Perhaps business is complicated. 
Perhaps there are too many people 
in the category of nonproductive 
or general overhead work. But the 
right kind of customer relations 
department can simplify selling, 
decrease selling costs, increase 
profit, lower the cost of competitive 
skirmishing. It can and will work 
seeming wonders in stabilizing the 
earning power of a business. 

In the preceding article we have 
attempted to outline the results 


of mild or indifferent customer 
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The Custo 


satisfaction. What we want to do 
here is to show how customer satis- 
faction can be improved. 

Studying one case will show why 
so many businesses need a cus- 
tomer relations department which 
is active, vigorous, and imbued 
with power and responsibility. 

Right now, in 1950 when many 
companies are enjoying record- 
breaking earnings, one well-known 
company has been losing ground 
ever since the war’s end. Its prod- 
ucts are actually superlative; no 
one doubts the quality and integ- 
rity of the product. But one im- 
portant dealer after another has 
left; still others are seeking new 
sources of supply; profits are 
meager ; many keymen have left the 
organization. 


Why? Because the manageme: 
has assumed the attitude that t] 
quality of its products is sufficient 
to hold customers. Curt, brief, w 
satisfactory letters answer cus- 
tomer inquiries. Shipments seem t: 
come out whimsically, with no ai 
tention to customer requests. Pe: 
haps without deserving it, th 
manufacturer has acquired a rep 
tation for favoring big custom: 
over medium and small ones. 

Salesmen are just a shade t 
the right of being downright arr 
gant to customers. 

Now take another case. In 
Southwestern city a new bank was 
proposed. A great hue and ecr\ 
was raised concerning the need fo 
additional banking facilities. Man 
objections to the old bank wei 
raised. But few of them we. 


actually valid. Customers con 
plained that the bank was old 


fashioned ; they said the employe: 
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were not courteous. Yet it was 
idmitted that the bank was sound, 
that deserved loans were promptly 
made. Deposits were growing, and 
there was much to recommend the 
old bank. Yet it had to hire a 
costly firm of attorneys, spend a 
lot of money to present its case 
to the banking commission of the 
state. 

Application for the new bank’s 
charter was denied on the grounds 
that no evidence was presented to 
prove need of another bank. Yet 
the entire community seemed dis- 
appointed and embittered because 
the new bank charter was denied. 
Here was a case of plain failure 
of a business to handle its cus- 
tomer relations properly. Basically 
the business was sound and well 
conducted. But it will have to mend 
its ways, or face the costly alterna- 
tive of fighting applicants for new 
charters for years to come. 
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business costs. 


or disagree. 





You May Disagree 
With “This Tdea 


Several of the men whose opinions we respect highly 
disagreed violently with the suggestions in this report. 


Some others said it was a real contribution to current 
business thinking, thought the ideas could profitably be 
used in a wide variety of businesses. 


Chief objections were: (1) The job is being done in other 
departments; (2) Another department would complicate 
business and cause duplication of work. 


Chief reasons for approval were: (1) Many people help 
obtain customers—too few are responsible for keeping 
them; (2) Better customer relations would reduce other 


What do you think? Do not be bashful in giving us 
the benefit of your opinion, no matter whether you agree 








We must not confuse customer 


relations with public relations. 
While there may be some overlap 
ping in the two activities, customer 
relations work lies closer to the 
grass roots than public relations. 
Despite many claims to the con 
trary, public relations in the vast 
majority of cases deals in and with 
publicity. Once we were honest 
enough to label publicity for what 


creat 


~ 


it is—publicity. Now, since a 
horde of practitioners has been at 
tempting to glorify publicity into 
public relations, we are often told 
that public relations is much mort 
than a mere effort to obtain pub 
licity. This may be true in som 


cases, but by and large publicity 


is almost the be-all and end-all of 


public relations. 
Some companies are undoubt 

edly paying so much attention to 

publicity, disguised as public rv 


lations, that its customers are all 


but forgotten. There is the case of 
a small industry which was rapidly 
losing ground because of failure to 
modernize, poor deal r relations, 
and too little contact with con- 
sumers. When it was realized how 
high- 


serious the condition was, a hig 


powered publicity firm was hired. 
Its experts cooked up a number of 
in the 
But not once did any 
member of the publicity firm at 


y + ] , f 
tempt tO iearn it ¢ 


stunts which landed spac 


pape rs. 


istomers were 
satisfied. 
The case became so serious that 


leaders quickly fired the public 


relations firm and hired a designer 


Another 


expert was hired to survey cus 


to modernize the product. 


tomers and learn their objections 
Today the industry 
g a mild com 
ick, against overwhelming odds 
Business needs, we believe 


inew 


tinued on page 86) 

























A first step in clerical processing of an order is the group- 
ing of the items as they will be packed in boxes or cartons 





John Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, is able to 
ship a large percentage of its orders the same day they 
are received because of a streamlined system of order 
writing and billing. Here is how the procedure operates 





by i re > Johnson 


HE English poet Coleridge once 

wanted to start a town on the 
banks of the Susquehanna in Penn- 
sylvania simply because he liked 
the name of that river. His civic 
plans never did materialize, but 
the similar hopes of an English lad 
to found a company in Ottumwa, 
Iowa, because he liked those two 
Indian names, has resulted in the 
location there ‘of the headquarters 
of the fifth largest packing com- 
pany in the United States. The 
boy’s name was Thomas D. Foster 
and the company is John Morrell. 

Of course, the success of John 
Morrell & Co. (its annual sales 
totaled $293 million in 1949) has 
a firmer foundation than this story 
of boyish imagination would sug- 
gest. As a matter of fact, before 
young Foster, by this time a resi- 
dent of the United States for 
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several years, finally began pack- 
ing operations in Ottumwa in 1877, 
he had made an extensive plant- 
location survey. “I chose Ot- 
tumwa,” he said, “because of the 
railroad facilities, the abundant 
water supply, the proximity of the 
raw material, the natural beauty 
of the city, and the friendliness of 
the people.” 

Today in the 73rd year of its 
existence in Iowa and in the 123rd 
year of its life, the company does 
business in all the 48 states and 
in numerous foreign countries. It 
has packing plants in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and in Topeka, 
Kansas, in addition to the plant 
at its Ottumwa headquarters ; dis- 
tribution is obtained through 
branch houses in 16 cities and 
sales offices at 17 other points 
throughout the United States. 


Prepunched IBM cards are available for every customer, 
When order arrives, an account card is pulled to match it 


The quick and highly efficient 
order-writing and billing procedur 
which John Morrell & Co. has d 
veloped, under the direction of 
W. C. Mullin, office manager, is 
typical of the enterprise and ad- 
ministrative skill with which the 
company operates tradi 
tionally competitive field. It is on 


in its 


of the company’s basic policies 
that all orders be transmitted t 
Ottumwa headquarters the same 
day they are taken by salesmen i! 
the field. In most cases this requires 
the use of telegrams; salesmen ir 
territories close enough to get 
their orders in on the same day 
taken are the only ones who do not 
use telegrams. 

The economical use of telegrams 
requires that some sort of code lx 
used so that messages contain co! 
densed, yet accurate, informatio: 
To eliminate the extra step of r 
writing orders, salesmen take down 
the original order in code when 
making the sale. These orders ar 
accumulated, customer by cus 
tomer, and then turned over (: 
Western Union which sends th« 
on to Ottumwa by night lett 
Western Union uses a differen! 
paragraph for each customers 
order. 

To simplify order writing and 
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Current information like sale and shipping dates is com- 
bined by the IBM machine in rear to make a ‘‘header”’ card 


processing, each product has been 


standardized as to type, average 
size, and packing. A three-letter 
code will classify each item of the 
order according to the department 
of the plant which produces it, the 
product itself, and the average size 
or packing of the product. The 
letters IAO, for example, tell that 
the item is from the pork cut de- 
partment, is fresh pork loins, and 
is 100 pounds of items averaging 
10 to 12 pounds. Numbers indicate 
the total quantity required and the 
purchase price per pound or other 
unit. 

The first step in the clerical 
processing of the telegraphed order 
occurs when the order department 
makes a record of the order and 
passes it along to the price check- 
ing division. Here a total is made 
of the smoked and fresh meat 
items ; this total is then sent to the 
plant manufacturing department 
where it provides the production 
control department with helpful 
information. The price checking 
department, as its name would sug- 
gest, also compares prices in the 
telegram with established company 
prices and makes corrections when 
necessary. 

John Morrell & Co. has made an 
interesting and important develop- 
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Prepunched tabulating cards for every product of the 
firm are available, and one is pulled to match each item 


The ‘“‘header”’’ card for the order and all necessary product cards are fed into 
the tabulator. This machine prints checklist showing all necessary information 


ment which speeds up the packag 
ing process and also eliminates 
much wasted package space. An 
employee has been trained so that, 
when possible, all odd-lot orders 
from customers on the same de- 
livery route are grouped as they 
will be packed in boxes or cartons 
in the plant. This prepacking step 
has resulted in considerable savings 
in package, freight, and delivery 
costs. 

The order next 
tabulating department where the 


goes to the 


supervisor registers the order num 
ber ; this register serves as a record 


by which the order may be fol- 
lowed through the department and 
also as a check to see that it is 
finally returned to the order de- 
partment. The next step in the 
tabulating department involves the 
pulling of prepunched cards show 
ing the route and account number. 
The St 
respond to the route and account 
order At this 
tabulating department 


prepunched numbers cor- 


numbers of the 
point the 
reproduces this information on a 
new card and at the same time adds 
the new information about the dats 


‘ontinued on page $8) 





Office Survey Shows 
Many Improvements 





Early reports from a survey to find 100 of America’s 
Best Offices reveal magnificent progress in providing 
better tools, modern furniture, and improved working 
conditions in both large and small offices everywhere 





N THE research incident to 

selecting the 100 offices to be in- 
cluded in the report on 100 of 
America’s Best Offices, many in- 
teresting figures have turned up to 
prove, if proof is needed, that 
America’s offices are perhaps the 
most pleasant, best equipped places 
to work anywhere on earth. 

For the entire year of 1951 the 
staff of AMERICAN Bustness will be 
busy visiting, photographing, and 
describing 100 of the Best Offices 
in America. These offices have been 
screened and culled from more than 
900 nominations made by sub- 
scribers, office machine and equip- 
ment manufacturers, office man- 
agement executives, systems manu- 
facturers, and office supply and 
furnishings dealers. 

Evidence of America’s office im- 
provement is seen in the figures on 
year-round air conditioning. From 
298 companies whose reports are 
in we found 200 which had all-year 
air conditioning. This is 67 per 
cent. We should 
this does not mean that 67 per cent 


remember that 


of all offices have year-round air 
conditioning, because the 298 com- 
panies whose reports were included 
had already been selected as de- 
serving a place on the list of 100 of 
America’s Best Offices. 

Now turn to acoustically treated 
work areas. The same 298 com- 
panies referred to in connection 
with air conditioning turned in the 
following 
treatment: 


figures on acoustical 
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116 companies (38.9 per cent) 


have acoustically treated walls, 
ceilings, and floors. 

100 other companies (33.5 per 
cent ) 


ceilings only. 


have acoustically treated 

16 companies have acoustically 
treated ceilings and floors only, 
and 6 have acoustically treated 
walls and ceilings only—1 company 
has acoustically treated floors 
only. The important fact is that 
better than 70 per cent of the of- 
fices on which reports are available 
have major acoustical treatment 
to lessen the volume of noise. This 
is especially gratifying to the 
editors of this magazine. Back in 
1935, we made an issue over the 
problem of noise in offices; one 
illustration showed a girl holding 
both hands over her ears. We re- 
ceived a large batch of mail after 
that issue, from readers who told 
us we were making mountains out 
of molehills to create such a fuss 
about noise in offices. But the busi- 
ness world has come around to 
agree with us. In the issue men- 
tioned, one headed, 
“Noise Is on Your Payroll,” and 
we got some good-natured kidding 


article was 


and some serious objections to the 
article. 

About the same time we started 
‘ampaigning for less noise, we be- 
gan publishing facts about more 
light and its value in offices. While 
we had no objections from readers, 
some did accuse us of being in the 
pay of the power trust, and others 


were sure that our recommenda 
tions for higher-level lighting, |ess 
glare, and fewer shadows were of 
little consequence. 

As _ the 


show, there is still room for co 


following figures wil 


siderable improvement in lighting, 
but when we remember that w 
thought 30 foot-candles at des} 
levels was extravagant as recentl) 
as 1935, it is plain to see that 
American office workers are suf- 
fering from much less eyestrain 
and fatigue today than a few vears 
back. Here are the figures: 

241 of the 298 companies r 
ported on lighting. 

Of these 241 companies: 

76 (31.5 per cent) had 40 foot 
candles at work levels. 

51 (21 per cent) had 50 foot 
candles at work levels. 

27 (11 per cent) had 60 foot 
candles at work levels. 

Average office lighting in the 241 
offices is 42 foot-candles. Of course, 
everybody knows this is ample for 
some types of work, but wholly in 
sufficient for other types of work. 
But the big thing is: Improvement 
is evident. 

In a completely different typ 
of equipment — typewriters — the 
trend seems definitely to electric 
machines. While the vast majorit 
of typewriters today are manually 
operated, the electric machines 
have made great strides. 290 1 
ports are available on typewriters 
Here are the figures: 

Of the 290 reports on typé 
writers: 

220 companies have 1 or moi 
electric machines. This is 62 pe: 
cent of the total. The electric typ: 
writers in use by 62 per cent of th 
companies are only 14 per cent o 
the total typewriters in use. Th 
220 companies own 3,639 electri 
typewriters. 
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88 companies use 22,006 man- 
ial typewriters, which means that 
s6 per cent of typewriters in use 
‘ajay are manual. We encountered 

iy companies which are convert- 

to electric machines as fast as 
\/ manual machines are worn out 
md ready for trade-ins. We pre- 
dict a steady increase in the use of 
electric machines for nearly all 
types of office work. Many com- 
panies were frank to report that 
they find electric typewriters eco- 
nomical, even though furnished to 
operators whose other duties re- 
quire more time than typing. But 
some companies feel that electric 
machines are justified only where 
the operator devotes virtually full 
time to typing. 

Dictating equipment has become 
practically standard in all offices. 
Only 61 of the 278 offices on which 
reports are available failed to use 


some kind of dictating machine 
equipment. Recording machines, 


other tuan correspondence dictat- 
ing machines, are reported in a 
considerable number of offices also. 
Many companies have several kinds 
of dictating machines in use, but 
the two leading and older brands 
are far and away in the majority. 

With rental, operating, and 
maintenance costs what they are 
today, we were surprised at how 
roomy many offices are. American 
office workers use a considerable 
amount of space for their work. 
We have reports from 259 com- 
panies on the area occupied by 
their offices, with the total number 
of employees. 

In these 259 offices: 

59,542 employees are at work. 

8,731,432 square feet of office 
space is used. 

146.6 square feet per person is 
allotted to these employees. 

This figure seems higher than 
necessary. But it must be tempered 
with the following factors: Many 
offices are purposely built for 
future expansion, and these figures 
probably include considerable al- 
lowance for future growth. 

Some figures include such spaces 
as recreation rooms, meeting 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The comparison of manual and electric typewriters as brought out in the survey 
indicates that 86 per cent of the typewriters in use today are manual. Of 
the 290 companies that have reported, 220 have at least | electric machine 


Lighting and soundproofing are among first improvements in offices now, accord- 
ing to the survey to find 100 of America’s Best Offices. About 70 per cent of the 
offices are soundproofed; average light in 241 companies is 42 foot-candles 
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Fuller M. Rothschild explains a point about factoring to two of his students at the University of Chicago's first course on 
the subject. City College of New York held the first class on this financial device involving the sale of accounts receivable 


Do You Need More 
Working Capital? 





If your company is on a sound financial basis but 
needs additional working capital, here is something 
to consider: Factoring. Your accounts receivable can 
be sold for cash, and you can forget credit problems 





HE first course ever offered in 
the Midwest on factoring is 
being completed this month at the 
University of Chicago. The first 
course ever given anywhere on this 
subject was at the City College of 
New York. 
The unusual thing about fac- 
toring—the immediate sale of ac- 
counts receivable for cash—is that 
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it can be so helpful to business- 
men, but so few of them know any- 
thing about it. 

Suppose we consider an actual 
case history that shows how fac- 
toring can be used to best advan- 
tage. The anonymous company 
whose story will be told is a client 
of First Inland Credit Corpora- 


tion, a Chicago factoring firm. 


The firm’s executive vice 
dent, Fuller M. Rothschild, is also 
instructor for the University o! 


pre Sl 


Chicago’s factoring course. 

To go back to the beginning. 
this company—which we shall ca! 
The Luster Company—needed ac 
ditional working capital. Ther 
had been a general inflationary in 
crease in the buying and selling 
price of Luster’s product, an 
there was also an inventory pro) 
lem. The company handles a pro: 
uct that is bought and sold daily. 
and it is often sold in trans 
Therefore, a credit approval o: 
disapproval might be required 
an hour or less. Without this quic\ 
approval, transportation charg: 
could skyrocket and eliminate ar 
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profit. that might otherwise be 


male on the delivery. 


luster began to experiment with 
various forms of financing and 
was soon introduced to factoring. 
Comparisons were made between 
factoring and an accounts receiv- 
able loan. Factoring involved no 
borrowing, and, therefore, there 
was no creation of notes payable 
with the consequent heavy increase 
of liabilities against net worth—as 
there is with accounts receivable 
financing. With 
counts receivable are sold without 
creating any more indebtedness. 

First Inland Credit Corporation 
was approached by Luster, and 
Mr. Rothschild made a thorough 
investigation of the company to 


factoring, ac- 


make sure factoring would benefit 
it. Since factoring is not meant to 
solve the problem of a_ business 
that is on the brink of failure, Mr. 
Rothschild wanted to determine the 
soundness of The Luster Company. 
Eventuatly he learned that the 
company was basically strong, but 
that it simply needed additional 
working capital. 

First Inland was then ready to 
accept Luster as a client. From 
that time on, Luster was able to 
go on virtually a cash basis. When 
orders were received and shipments 
made, Luster would send the ac- 
counts receivable to First Inland, 
which would make advance pay- 
ments of about 85 per cent of the 
paper’s value to Luster. The re- 
maining 15 per cent was retained 
for awhile merely in case of refused 
shipments or any other unforeseen 
circumstances, 

What was actually happening 
was that Luster was selling its 
product one day and _ receiving 
cash payments immediately. Luster 
no longer had to wait until Joe 
Doakes in Keokuk could pay his 
bills; Luster had the cash to buy 
more merchandise, to expand its 
business, or to do anything else 
that would help the company. 
Luster could buy when the price 
was in its favor—not when Joe 
Doakes paid his bill. And it could 
sell while the market was best, not 
heing left weeks or months behind 
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sale is transacted. 


total sales. 





WHAT DOES FACTORING DO? 


It puts a company on a day-to-day cash basis by 
providing extra capital. 


It creates no more indebtedness, because a cash 


It gives a company an opportunity to shift credit 
problems to the factor. 


It accomplishes the above for only 2 per cent of 








Luster’s better-heeled competition. 

Factoring provides even more 
services than this immediate-cash 
feature. First Inland is really a 
credit department for Luster. 
When an order comes in to Luster, 
it is turned over to First Inland 
for credit investigation. There are 
times when quick credit approval 
is necessary, and First Inland is 
equipped to handle such emergen 
cies. The responsibility of giving or 
refusing credit is thus left in th 
hands of the factoring firm. 

Since the 


credit risks, it is natural that it 


factor assumes all 
pass on all credit just as Luster 
would have to pass on it were 
there no factor. 

Once the customer’s credit is 
approved, the order is filled, and 
Luster gets the cash in exchange 
for the accounts receivable. The 
job of collecting from the cus 
tomer is handled by the factor. 

Most big companies mail checks 
to factors every week and never 
think anything about it. Originally 
the factoring business faced prob 
lems created by the feeling of some 
companies that collection by a 
factor might create questions in 
the minds of customers regarding 
the company’s credit. 

This was true 10 years ago in 
spite of the fact that the textile 
industry had used factors for a 
century, and in spite of the fact 
that most large companies send 
checks to factors every week as a 


matter of routine. However, it is 


now more and more widely under 
stood that only sound, going con 
cerns use factoring, and collections 
by factors are accepted routinely. 

What is the cost of these many 
services to Luster? The average 
cost amounts to about 2 per cent 


] 


of total sales. Perhaps, at this 


point, someone might be saying 
that it is cheaper to borrow from a 
bank. It certainly is cheaper, but 
a bank does not take over credit 
risks and does not handle collec 
tions that involve a great deal of 
bookkeeping, it is worth noting 
that Luster could have obtained 
only limited bank accommodations 
and only a fraction of the cash 
granted by the factor 
The president of The 
Company suggests that anybody 


Luster 


who is considering factoring froma 
cost standpoint alone should make 
a chart to show how much it costs 
to have a man or department to 
handle credit and collections. To 
this cost should be added the price 
of various reporting services to 
which a good credit department 
must subscribe. Then. too, the in- 
terest on a regular loan that would 
be made instead of factoring would 
ulded, plus a bad-debt 


costs should be 


have to b 
provision. The St 
compared to those of factoring, 


and as Luster’s president said, 


" factoring 1s no more expen- 
sive, and in some respects less ex 
pensive than other types of financ 
conside red as 


ing usually more 


economical.” 























By, WL Vervis 


ge summer before the Korean 

War had started, a young man 
who was just out of the Army 
began to canvass Chicago busi- 
nesses in search of a job. Several 
personnel interviewers asked the 
applicant why he had resigned his 
commission for a business career. 

The young man explained that 
he had remained in the Army for 
“3 or 4 additional years so that I 
would gain the experience of man- 
aging men.” He felt that at his 
youthful age he would have a bet- 
ter opportunity to learn to handle 
men in the Service than he would 
in a business organization. 

Some of the personnel men who 
interviewed this young man were 
amused at his reasoning, because 
they thought he was wasting his 
time in uniform if he expected to 
make a career in business. 

Whether he realized it or not, 
however, the young man had plenty 
of evidence to support his reason- 
ing. Executives such as_ Ben 


Moreell, Brehon Somervell, Robert 
Wood, and many others were 
military leaders first, and business 
executives second. They learned 
how to handle men when they were 
young officers, and the experience 
they gained while in the Service 
was enough to fit them for some of 
the top administrative jobs in the 
country. 

Of course, the transition from 
the military world to the business 
world might have been a trying 
one at times, but generally it was 
a quick adjustment. 

When West-Point-trained Gen- 
eral Somervell left the Army in 
1946 to become president and 
chairman of the board at Koppers 
Company, Inc., he knew there 
would be problems. He said some 
people seemed to think he had 
horns, wore a saber, and would 
scar his desk with spurs. Some of 
the Koppers employees joked 
about how they expected to jump 
to attention when the “brass” 
came by and how insignia of rank 
would be issued. Those things 
naturally never happened, but 
plenty of other changes were made, 
and many of them were the result 
of General Somervell’s experience 
in the Army. He spent more than 
30 years with the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers, and he knew how to 
organize Koppers into a closer knit 





Some of the top executives in industry had careers in 
the regular Army and Navy. From their experiences in 
leading men and in getting big jobs done, these vet- 
erans were qualified to lead great American businesses 





company that approximates the 
Army’s line-and-staff command. 

An admiral who reached equal 
heights in the business world is 
Ben Moreell, 
board and president of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was graduated from 
Washington University in St. 
Louis, and worked for the city’s 
engineering department _ before 
taking a competitive examination 
for appointment to the Navy's 
civil engineer corps in 1917. One 
of his military accomplishments 
during World War II was the or- 
ganization of the Seabees. 

The careers of General Somer- 
vell and Admiral Moreell would 
indicate that engineers have the 
best chance of moving from high- 
ranking positions in the Service 
into top executive jobs in indus- 
try. Admiral Carl H. Cotter, 

(Continued on page 40) 


chairman of the 


List of Names 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Edward V. Rickenbacker 
Brehon Somervell 
Ben Moreell 

T. H. Barton 

H. B. Miller 

W. L. Norvell 

J. C. Raaen 

Levin Campbell, dr. 
Leslie R. Groves 
Frederick J. Bell 
Robert Wood Johnson 
George F’. Hussey, dr. 
Carl H. Cotter 

W. H. Smith 

Daniel J. Martin 
John Caples 

H. F. Safford 

S. P. Fink 
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Potential Stockholders 
Are Neglected Market 





Business has sold its products to people who might 
be in a position to buy stock, but business has failed 
to provide enough information to this group so that 
they can intelligently buy shares in industry today 





By Robert < , 


UDGING by the reports and sta- 
J tistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board, American management is 
overlooking a good bet—right in 
its own back yard. For the facts 
and figures of the Reserve Board’s 
annual survey of consumer assets 
and attitudes indicate that some- 
how American business has failed 
to do a thorough selling job in 
the richest and potentially most 
eager market in the nation—the 
market of potential stockholders. 

Not that business has failed to 
sell its products to this top slice 
of the American layer cake; on 
the contrary, it has focused its ad- 
vertising and merchandising with 
spectacular success on the well-to- 
do market. But business has failed 
badly to tap this market for an 
equally important kind of buying 
power: Its willingness and eager- 
ness to buy the shares of business 
itself. 

For surprisingly enough, of all 
families in the United States with 
at least $5,000 in some sort of 
liquid assets, only one family in 
three includes corporate securities 
among its assets. Similarly, if we 
take all the families with incomes 
of $7,500 and over, we find that 
only one-third owns even $500 
worth of corporate stocks. Still 
more to the point is the fact that 
the Reserve Board indicates that 
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the main obstacle toward the own- 
ership of securities is not a lack 
of funds—the figures above bear 
this out—but a lack of informa- 
tion. Most people “don’t know 
enough” about stocks to consider 
them as an avenue for investing 
savings. 

Thus despite the enormous edu- 
cational program which has been 
so vigorously prosecuted by the 
New York Stock Exchange, by the 
larger brokerage houses, and by 
the mutual trust funds, the public 
still remains on unfamiliar terms 
with stocks. Only one American 
family in 12 is a stockholder and 
the average stockholder owns less 
than $1,000 of securities: There 


are literally millions of potential 


stockholders left unrecognized, and 
billions of potential venture capital 
left untapped. 

And the blame for this situatio: 
lies largely on the shoulders of 
business management itself. Fo, 
with all too few exceptions, tly 
average American corporation has 
done a miserable job’ of selling 
itself to the very group which owns 
it and profits from its operation. 

For what many managements 
fail to realize is that stockholders 
are not just silent partners who 
had to ante up and who must now 
be content with a back seat at the 
game. Stockholders are customers 
and can be potential salesmen; 
stockholders should be public re- 
lations men and talent scouts; 
stockholders are the best source of 
additional capital when the time 
for expansion comes. One large 
company which belatedly awoke to 
the fact that stockholders wer 
more than just financial nuisances, 
found in a survey that its stock- 
holders bought on the average 
more than three times more of its 
product (a common household 
article) than the nonstockholders. 
Another company which long pur- 
sued a policy of encouraging its 
stockholders to feel like partici- 
pants in its management reaped 
needed $12 
expansion pro- 
gram: Its shareholders offered $19 


its reward when it 
millions for an 


million. 

But for too many companies, 
stockholders are nothing but 
anonymous and nosy outsiders who 
must be annually appeased with a 
staged and oratorical meeting and 
patted on the head—clubbed o1 
the head is more often the case 
with dull and uninformative corpo 
rate reports. In one recent meeting. 
a vice president who admittedly 
held no stock of the company he 
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was operating, actually refused to 
answer questions from the floor on 
the ground that the information 
was not the “business” of the asker 
(I am glad to say that he was 
overruled by the president). This 
attitude of disregard for stock- 
holders is by no means confined to 
larger corporations. It is even 
more apparent in smaller com- 
panies who just can’t “be both- 


ered” with maintaining good 
stockholder  relations—-although 


these are the very corporations 
which will most need a loyal body 
of stockholders when the time for 
raising additional capital comes 
around. 

All this would not be so worthy 
of comment if promoting and ce- 
menting good relations between 
management and stockholders were 
not such a simple task. Compared 
with the complexities of ironing 
out a decent labor-management 
atmosphere, the problem of win- 
ning stockholder loyalty is sim- 
plicity itself. 

Perhaps the single most impor- 
tant instrument in building a 
bridge of confidence between man- 
agement and stockholders is the 
corporate report. All too few re- 
ports give the stockholder (who 
uninformed 


is often relatively 


about the corporation and _ its 
products) a full picture of the ac- 
tivities of the firm. Product photo- 
graphs, pictures of the plant and 
offices, pictures of the top man- 
agement—all these contribute to 
a sense of familiarity with the 
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company’s operations which is 


indispensable to a sympathetic 
working together of stockholder 
and management. 

And the report should be writ 
ten to be read by a man who is 
neither an accountant nor a law 
ver. Even the financial details of 
a corporation—its income state 
ment and balance sheet—can lx 
presented in such a way as to make 
for vigorous and interesting read 
ing; an informal and even chatty 
style will keep a stockholder in 
terested where a forbidding set of 
legal verbalisms’ will frighten 
him off. 

Naturally the shareholder wants 
the fullest financial information hx 
can get. He wants quarter-to 
quarter figures and certainly vear 
totals, he 
trends indicated and future trends 


to-year wants past 
pointed out wherever possible. The 
stockholder wants his financial in 
formation on a per share basis: h« 
doesn’t want to scout through 
balance sheets and do mental di 
vision to sce how the over-all pic 
ture directly affects him. 
Shareholders want information 
about management compensation 
in the corporate report. If a frank 
and full description of salary and 
bonus and pension plans is given, 
it is far less apt to arouse resent 
ment than if this information is 
omitted or concealed. 
Stockholders want to read about 
the advertising and selling efforts 
of their companies. While they ar 
; 


too, it is 


interested in research, 
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rarely possible in a corporate re 
port to give more than the vaguest 
description of research activities 


Reproductions of advertisements, 








discussion of advertising media, 
sales graphs and product trends, 
on the other hand, are easily pre 
sented and eagerly read by an in 
terested audiences 

In addition to bearing in mind 
the primary purpose of interesting 
the stockholder, thought must hb 
given neither to offend him with an 
opulent and extravagant brochure 
nor to insult him with a sleazy 
job. Consultation with an adver 
tising ageney will often solve 
the production problems involved ; 
“home-grown™ booklets have a way 
of mushrooming in cost like Mi 
Blanding’s dream house 

The corporate report is no he 
only me elected avenue to better 
stockholder relations. Some com 


panies make it a practice to add 


their stockholders to their lst of 
' 


boosters the dav the stockholder 


a him 


buys his first share by sending 
a letter of weleome and a copy 
of the last 1 port Som companies 
send out informal letters to their 
stockholders every 6 months; som 
ston khold r correspond 


, If 
et 


programs can build important tics 


tactfully handled, such 
of lovalty 

Corporate meetings are anothe: 
important link in the chain. The 
meeting should be announced well 


nued on page $A) 








White-Collar Girls 
Talk Back 





Brickbats—and a few posies—were tossed at bosses 
after 1,250 women at Personality in Business courses 
saw slides showing 25 habits employers dislike in 


workers. 


Girls felt more consideration for women 


would benefit bosses by making workers more loyal 





By Marilyn _ 


WENTY-FIVE pet 
about bosses were aired recent- 
lv after 1,250 businesswomen at- 
tended 


pees cs 


Personality in Business 
courses sponsored by Dartnell in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, 
and Philadelphia. The first night 
of the course the girls laughed 
good-naturedly at slides depicting 


the 25 habits bosses object to most 


in their employees. At the fifth and 
final session, the girls had their 
inning. They were given “eight- 
ball” sheets on which to list what 
they disliked most their 
bosses. About 164 girls, or 13 per 
cent, took advantage of the chance 
to talk back—anonymously. 

“You may have the most won- 
derful boss in the world, but if he 


about 




















Men who put off their work until the last minute and asked secretaries to rush 
fared badly, but those men who blamed the girls for delays were even worse 
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is human, he probably has som 
habits or characteristics that an 
noy you,” prompted the heading 
on the eight-ball sheet. Even ij 
nothing else is accomplished, writ 
ing out their pet peeves may clea; 
the air for the girls. Some of the 
white-collar girls maintained that 
their present employers had fev 
bad habits, but they let off stean 
about traits they disliked in thei: 
former bosses. 

Before reading the verdict, it 
considered that their 
companies sent most of these girls 


should be 


to the course. Obviously their com- 
panies wanted their office staff to 
be more courteous and poised. But 
courtesy is a two-way street, and 
the girls felt that though chivalry 
may be dead, it is not too late for 
artificial respiration. 


Dictation Time Blues 


Chief point where consideration 
would oil the wheels is dictation 
time, which is not the happy event 
cartoonists picture it to be, ac 
cording to 54 girls who take dic 


tation. Complaints ranged frow| 


having the boss dictate punctua 
tion incorrectly to being called 
for dictation and then having to 
wait while the boss discusses blue 
prints with engineers. 

Dictation time could be halved 
if men learned to express them 
selves more fluently, one girl be 
lieved. Another 
would dictate without a pipe in his 


wished her boss 
mouth, because poor enunciation 
made the secretary’s job harder. 


Then 


wrote reports in longhand and dic 


there was the boss who 


tated them to his secretary fo: 
possible correction and changes- 
reading speed: 200 words 
minute ! 

A distracted secretary wrote. 


“When my boss is not covering hi; 
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uth with his hands, or ‘pawing’ 
it his lips while dictating, he is 
ea ing an apple!” She added, “P.S. 
| |. ave already requested a transfer 
‘o another department.” 

Some suggestions for shortening 
the dictation period were offered 
by one secretary. If other men 
would not interrupt the boss when 
« is dictating and stop his train 
of thought, it would save time. 
Holding telephone conversations in 
low tones while some one nearby 
is dictating would also help. The 
boss himself ought to have some 
idea of what he wanted to say be- 
fore buzzing for the secretary 


Last-Minute Letters 


Most annoying habit, however, 
was leaving dictation until the 
last minute. “You never know when 
vour day will end,” was a common 
complaint. “He dictates late in the 
day and thinks that when it’s off 
his desk, it’s in the mail, not allow- 
ing me any time to do the tran- 
> one girl ranted. An- 
other whose boss always dictates 
at 5 o’clock wrote, “I work every 
Saturday all day to clean up dic- 
tation that could have been done 
if my boss did not take 2 hours 
for lunch.” 

Though dictating machines have 
eliminated many of these problems 
in some offices, there were one or 
two complaints from the tran- 
scribers. One boss failed to mark 
corrections on the dictating ma- 
chine slip, and he slid over techni- 
cal terms, but always spelled out 
simple words! 

After dictation, things moved 
along smoothly except for those 
girls whose bosses liked to correct 
finished letters in ink. The secre- 
taries would rather be told the 
changes and make them on the 
typewriter. When the cost of a 
letter is 75 cents and upward, the 
girls hated to see them marked up 
or have to be retyped. 


scribing,’ 


Human, Not Machines 


While dictating equipment could 
ease the load for both boss and 
secretary, the next most frequent 
dissatisfaction could not be solved 
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mechanically. ‘Thirty-three girls 
didn’t like the boss’ attitude to- 
ward his secretary. Popular re 
frain was, “Men in business should 
be more tolerant of women and 
realize that we are human beings 
instead of cold pieces of ma- 
chinery.” “There is a definite place 
for women in business,” one writer 
pointed out, “not necessarily th 
same place as that held by men, 
but equal in importance.” “Give 
women credit for having a few 
One 


girl was irked because her boss 


brains,” chimed in another. 
“has no confidence in a secretary’s 
judgment. Tell him a letter he 
thinks was written never was, then 
after I waste most of the day 
looking in the files, a man says he 
doesn’t remember such a _ letter, 
and the boss believes him.” 
Specific instances of the “high 
and mighty” attitude 


the following complaints: “When 


included 


some one is talking, he interrupts 
because he is boss”; “Men in busi 
ness should realize they are not 
first cousins to a St. Bernard; they 
should speak to their help, instead 
of barking at them”; and “He ex- 
pects me to hang up his coat and 
hat. He even asks me occasionally 
to clean spots on his coat.” 


My Girl Friday 


Everyone wants to feel impor 
tant, and secretaries are no ex 
ception. “The boss never intro 
duces me to visitors,” wrote on¢ 
girl. Seconding her was another 
woman whose pet peeve was “the 
boss who refers to his private 
secretary as ‘my girl’! We all have 
names and we’d appreciate being 
called by name, especially when the 
boss talks to outside parties or 
strangers.” A third woman ob 
jected to being called by her sur- 
name only, “like an _ English 
butler.” 

A little consideration would be 
appreciated, according to other 
girls. “Why can’t bosses be cou 
teous enough to acknowledge your 
presence when you enter their of- 
fices and not let you stand waiting 
for 5 minutes?” “When there is a 
change in rules, the boss neve 


comes directly to us, but he tells 
one girl to tell the others.” “Why 
isn’t my boss sympathetic enough 
to inquire about my health when I 
come back to the office after an 
absence?” 

Others 


could be more friendly, while still 


thought businessmen 
keeping the necessary amount of 
reserve. “When the boss is spoken 
to, the person receives no answer 
He never looks at a person when he 
talks, 


pression at all times.” 


and he wears a sour ex- 


You Don’t Say 


Perhaps if the girls whose bosses 
are introverts traded places with 
those on the other side of the fence, 
everybody would be happy. Em 
ployees of talkative bosses weren't 
satisfied either. In general, men 
tended to use their secretaries as 


unloading places for all their 
griefs. Though one boss com 


plained about the habits of the 
other girls in the department, “he 
never does anything about cor 
recting them.” Summing it up, one 
girl wrote, “Some bosses are ‘wash 
women’—they tell every little thing 
that happened at home, talk about 
their grandchildren, etc.” 
Sarcastic remarks, shady sto- 
ries, resentment of married women 
working, and mocking people after 
they leave the offic 
topics of conversation girls could 
“Talking about the 
eat, the 
the places 


were other 
do without. 
fine places where they 
clubs they belong to, 
they have visited, when they ar 
all well beyond the pocketbook of 
their hired help” antagonized one 


secretary. Rebelling at being “yes 
women,” three girls felt that 


bosses who ask for their opinions 
should listen to them, instead of 
starting on some other topic with 
out waiting for an answer. 


Vanishing Act 


Tying for second place on th« 
list was the bosses’ habit of leav 
ing the office without telling wher 
they are going. Thirty-three secre 
taries and switchboard operators 
what to tell 


where to reach the boss if some 


wondered callers or 


2: 








thing urgent came up. The vanish- 
ing act was especially frustrating 
when the boss placed a long dis 
tance call and then disappeared. 


Manana’s Boy 


Even more annoying than the 
little man who wasn’t there was the 
boss who was in the office physi- 
cally, but not in spirit. “He puts 
things off,” chorused 29 women, 
who suffered the consequences. One 
man “holds up letters requiring im 
mediate replies—then denies ever 
having received them.” “He visits 
with fellow employees most of the 
day. He doesn’t accomplish even 
an hour’s work some days, yet he is 
capable of much more and is really 
a very brilliant man.” 

“He never plans his day,” wrote 
a resigned miss. “We must work 
frantically after 4 o’clock without 
an emergency. An _ emergency, 
though, is really killing!” 

However, place of honor at the 
wailing wall goes to the girl who 
fumed, “When a man knows there 
is a deadline for a certain job, he 
should start early enough so that 
the secretary doesn’t have to rush 
through the job. If the job cannot 
be done on time, don’t blame the 
poor girl and tell the big boss ‘the 
job would have been done, but my 


secretary was too slow’!” 


Holy Smoke! 


Next on the no-hit parade were 
profanity and secondhand smoke, 
each blackballed 20 times. An older 
woman suggested that girls tran- 
scribe one letter exactly the way 
it is dictated, if the boss is ad- 
dicted to swearing, and ask him if 
he wants it to go out verbatim. No 
one had any ideas for coping with 
clouds of smoke. 

Three more problems to solve 
were cited by 13 girls each: Not 
enough praise, rush jobs, and 
temperamental bosses. 

“T have never heard ‘thank you’ 
in my 6 months of working for this 
man, although I’ve done many con- 
siderate things for him,” reported 
one girl. “The pay check is im- 
portant, but so is a feeling that 
you are a person.” 
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An energetic secretary wished 
her boss “would realize how much 
good a little bit of praise would do. 
He never hesitates to criticize the 
smallest mistake, yet he never com- 
pliments or even thanks me for 
doing extra work.” Another girl 
pointed out that “A little compli- 
ment once in a while would make 
you feel more at home in your posi- 
tion and you would strive to keep 
up the standards your boss has 
complimented you on.” 


Temper, Temper 


The boss’ temper caused a chain 
reaction. “Anger and sarcasm 
make his employees nervous and 
uncomfortable and unable to do 
their best in business,” was a typi- 
cal comment. A girl in the Midwest 
related this tale of woe: “When my 
boss is out of sorts, he has a nasty 
tendency to bicker about ridicu- 
lous things which he otherwise con- 
siders unimportant. Worse than 
this, he tries to belittle me by 
pointing out and exaggerating my 
faults. He even 
things which I don’t do, and I’ve 
learned from past experience not 
to deny his statements. But I am 
human; I can take criticism or 
scolding when I deserve it—but it 
makes me furious to be the scape- 
goat of somebody’s headache or 


accuses me of 


sore back!” 


Must Go Out Tonight 


Equally as upsetting as tem- 
peramental bosses were those who 
marked every job “rush.” Secre- 
taries would appreciate having 
standards of work set up. Most 
bosses, it appears, have little con- 
ception of how long various jobs 
take. “Learn what a day’s work is, 
and do not expect more than is 
possible,” pleaded one secretary, 
adding, “If a girl can do four 
cylinders in an afternoon, six is 
impossible!” A girl who worked for 
several men wished that each of 
them would consider that the 
others may have given her a good 
deal of work, just as important as 
theirs. The most maddening in- 
cident was related by a girl who 
stayed overtime to get out a report 











—only to find it lying on the bos. 
desk for the next week. 
Help Wanted 


Another 
concerned hazy instructions tha‘ 





frequent complai 
slowed up work, or made it neces 
sary to do work over because 0; 
misunderstandings. One of the 12 
peeves mentioned that “the bos, 
does not adequately explain nev 
work, but expects perfection in 


’ boss 


sults.” Another “explains 
something I already know thre 
times, and then neglects to explai 
things he should.” 

Questioning the boss for furtl. 
explanations did not help muc! 
“He should stop to consider tha’ 
occasionally he might give a secr 
tary’s questions as much time ani 
thought as he would to those of « 
customer, rather than a few vagu 
instructions given on the run. 
Another boss “doesn’t answer i 
immediately, but after 20 to 30 
minutes he’ll answer my question.” 
If her boss would get to the point, 
“without beating around the bus!) 
and discussing six other subjects,” 


one secretary would be happy 


“You leave his office and you stil! 
don’t know if his answer was ves. 
no, or maybe.” 

Annoying personal habits, cited 
by 11 women, made it harder fo: 
them to respect their bosses. Com 
plaints ranged from dirty finge: 
nails, unpressed suits, uncombe: 
hair, to unpolished shoes with run 
down heels. Men in business shoul! 
look the part, thought the girls. 


Guess Who This Is 


Another point where 10 secr 
taries were not too proud of thei 
bosses was their lack of telephon 
manners. Waiting until the third 
or fourth ring before answering tl. 
phone seemed discourteous to soni 
girls. Men who _ just 
“Hello” were on a par with th 
callers who fail to identify them 
selves. Phoning to say that he wil 
not be in would simplify the secre 
tary’s day. One boss ignores th 
intercom, claiming that if the cal 
is important enough, the caller wil 
try again; another refuses to cal 
people back when his secretary 


answer. 
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A BIG ANSWER 
to a little girls problem 


gf you employ girls for clerical or sten- 
ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 





There is o complete line 
| of GF metal furniture 
§ desks, tables, chairs, files 


and shelving 
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for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The Genéral Fireproofing Co., Dept. 


B-24, Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet 
on Goodform Office Seating and the 
location of our nearest branch or dealer. 


GENERAL 
winapnnceristnaiatangaiae 


=a 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Copyright 1950—The General Fireproofing Company 
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No single piece of office equip- 
ment contributes more to a 
worker's productivity than the 
chair on which she sits. Take 
these outstanding features of 
Goodform No. 2123 as your 
yardstick when you measure 


office chairs: 


1. Five simple controls adjust to 
user: (1) raise or lower back; 
(2) move back forward or back- 
ward; (3) regulate angle of 
backrest; (4) regulate tilting of 
back; (5) raise or lower seat. 


2. Welded, heat-treated alumi- 
num freme will not dent, bend or 
break. Cannot split, splinter or 
warp. 
3. Satin-smooth, anodized finish 
never tarnishes. Washing with 
soap and water keeps clean and 
sparkling, 

4. foam rubber cushioning on 
seat and back is resilient, cool, 












"Sitting Pretty’’—Compare this Goodform point 
by point with any other stenographer's chair 
on the market and see for yourself why it's the 
best buy for your company, too. Write us re- 
garding ashowing of our sound movie, Sitting 


Pretty”, which tells the whole story of the 
2123 cheir. 
25 































takes messages. Worst complaint 


was about a boss who “though very 


considerate about most other 


things, absolutely refuses to an- 
swer his own phone. This can be 
most inconvenient when I am way 


over on the other side of the office! 


Grrr!!!" 
So Late So Early 
Habits that prompted eight 
comments each were criticizing 


workers before other employees 
and having no conception of time. 
Great concern was expressed 
over helping the boss keep ap- 
pointments. “He leaves at the time 
he should be there!” Because some 
bosses never come back when they 
say they will, secretaries worried 
about appeasing visitors who had 
appointments and were kept wait- 
ing. The chronic meeting caller 
wastes time, too, according to one 
secretary. “He has a meeting on 
everything that is coming up 
wasting his time plus every one 


else’s.”” 


Give Up, Gestapo 


Hints for bosses who feel they 
have to spy or check up on workers 
were given by seven white-collar 
girls. “He pushes me unnecessarily 
by asking me what letter I am on 
many I have to 
type, and so on, even though he 


now, how more 
knows from experience that I have 
always met his deadlines for out- 
going mail. His constant checking 
up only tends to rattle me.” An- 
other instance where checking up 
defeats its own purpose is in the 
case of missing papers. “The sec- 
retary could find much 
quicker if the boss didn’t hang 


them 


over her the whole time!” 
Alibi Ike 


Scattered comments indicated 
that at least five bosses weren’t 
gracious or honest enough to ad- 
mit their own mistakes. Probably 
nothing gives a secretary a warmer 
glow than having her boss admit 
he is human and made a mistake. 
It forms a common bond and in- 
creases her loyalty to him. Just 
the opposite reaction occurs when 


a girl is “rebuked for some one 
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else’s error and not given a chance 
to explain that I didn’t do it.” 


Top Secret 


Four gripes apiece were entered 
against bosses who put their feet 
on the furniture, were impatient, 
showed favoritism, pried _ into 
secretaries’ personal lives, kept 
files on their desks, or didn’t di- 
vulge business details to secreta- 
ries. For example, one boss “leaves 
papers all over the office and he 
and everybody else runs around 
looking for them later.” 

The boss who keeps details of 
business transactions to himself 
also hinders the secretary in serv- 
ing him to the best of her ability. 
“My boss doesn’t tell me the de- 
tails of business dealings, but he 
assumes I know all about them. It 
takes too much time ‘private de- 
tecting’ for information he should 


vive » 99 
give me. 


Little Things Count 


Evidence that a little considera- 
tion would pay big dividends was 
the 
peeves. “This is just a matter of 
girl, 
wouldn’t 


seen in miscellaneous pet 


politeness,” explained one 
“but I the 
throw material right in the middle 
of my desk, on top of whatever 
I’m working on. Couldn’t he place 


wish boss 


it in my box or hand it to me?” 
Another boss leaves desk and file 
-abinet 
secretary bumps herself. 

Still of friction 
were “re-editing work after it has 
been neatly typed with the under- 
standing that it the final 
draft,” “asking to be reminded of 
things, and then snapping at you 


drawers open, and _ his 


more "auses 


was 


when you do so,” and “giving one 
person the responsibility for a job, 
forgetting it, and giving follow-ups 
to a different person.” 


“Angel and Einstein” 


Being unfavorably compared 
with previous employees irked two 
secretaries. “My boss peeves me 
when he tells what the girls in 
his office did 30 years ago when 
the company first He 
compares a growing company with 


started. 





The 
other girl came to the conclusion 
that “his former secretary must 


one that was just starting.” 


have been an angel and an Einstein 
all rolled into one.” 

Also hard to take were a tact- 
less boss, one who talks to himself, 
and another accused of baiting 
members of his department. 


Woman’s Exchange 


General sentiment was _ that 
bosses should practice what they 
preach, for, whether they realize 
it or not, their conduct sets an 
example for their employees. One 
girl felt that, “Businessmen should 
all try being secretaries for one 
day—the office would be a differ- 
ent place the following day.” 


Follow the Leader 


If their bosses’ habits are so 
distasteful, why isn’t there a mass 
exodus of secretaries? First of all, 
the bosses’ good qualities far out- 
weigh their few bad points. For 
example, one girl wrote, “As bosses 
go, I suppose mine is almost the 
answer to a business girl’s prayer! 
There is just one fault—he has 
almost limitless energy and is a 
perfectionist. It’s almost wearing 
me out keeping up with him. | 
am not complaining about tly 
work, but I do wish he would slow 
down the pace, for his health and 
mine. But with it all, I wouldn't 


trade him for all the tea in China!” 


The Golden Rule 


Of course, some men’s reaction 
might be, “Harrumph, why should 
I change my habits just because 
some girl doesn’t like cigar smok: 
or the way I answer the phone or 
how I get my work out?” The 
answer is that the most efficient 
businesswomen who know their own 
worth do not have to stay at jobs 
-annot thei 


where they respect 


bosses’ business acumen or per 
sonal qualities. 

Conversely, the considerate boss 
will find that his workers are loyal 
and have the incentive to do their 
best. And their value to him and 
his business will increase the longe1 


they stay with him. 
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_| BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC™ 


wa the completely new accounting machine ! 


ok« 








. 
~~; Never such a machine at any price— Until you have heard what the Sensi- 
, ie that’s what thousands of users tell us! matic 1s doing for other businesses... 
ent And until vou have actually seen how until you have learned its surprisingly 
wn its “mechanical brain” directs through low price . . . until you have seen it 
obs various different accounting oper- oe 6 ee See problems — 
; ations, it’s hard to believe any machine you can't know how much time and 
1e1r could be so versatile. Until you have money a Sensimatic can save. 
ned actually watched an operator whisk Call vour Burroughs man for a 
through her work, it’s hard to believe demonstration today. Burroughs 
OSS that any machine could be so fast, so Adding Machine ( ompany, Detroit 
al easy to Operate. 32, Michigan 
c 


\eir *Sensimatic Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. * # 
und WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs _ 
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By . *s rf Green 


Hobart A. Green is president of 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. He joined the 
company in 1926 as sales man- 
ager, and for the last 3 years he 
has been vice president in charge 
of sales. Mr. Green succeeded 
Irving Grombacher as president, 
after the latter died suddenly early 
in August. During his years in the 
metal furniture business, President 
Green has had many varied ea- 
periences. This is his story of one 
of those experiences. 


URING my business career I’ve 

had a number of unusual ex- 
periences in sales. Because our 
firm makes an extensive line of 
seating, for almost every commer- 
cial and professional use, I’ve run 
into many unusual seating requests 
which can also be termed unique, 
odd, or, at the very least, queer. 

But many of those situations 
would never arise again, so I’d like 
to relate one experience which 
could be considered as having more 
universal application. I believe it 
shows the value of perseverance 
and, to some degree, ingenuity. 
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Our Last-Minute Sample 
Cinched Big Order 


The incident occurred at a time 
when my company was just getting 
started in the manufacture of fold- 
ing chairs and was receptive to new 
designs. It happened in Houston, 
Texas, where the school board had 
asked for bids on 3,000 folding 
chairs. I was there at the request 
of my dealer to help him in the sale. 

On the day that bids were to be 
received about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the dealer and I ap- 
peared before the business manager 
and school superintendent early 
in the morning, to demonstrate the 
sample of the only folding chair we 
were manufacturing at the time. 

We learned immediately, and 
were quite shocked at the news, 
that our chair would not be in any 
way acceptable to the school board 
because it was equipped with a steel 
seat. What they wanted was a 
plywood seat encased in a metal 
frame. 

My first impulse was to take the 
licking gracefully and return home. 
But leaving the school board of- 
fices, we put our heads together on 
a possible quick solution to the 
problem of meeting the specifica- 
tions of the school board. Fortu- 
nately, both the dealer and I had 
a smattering of engineering knowl- 
edge. We decided that Roval Metal 





could easily make the type of sea; 
that was required, but we kney 
that the school board wouldn’t « 
cept our bid unless we had a samp) 
to show exactly what we proposed 
to supply. 

We searched the telephone dire: 
tory and located a metal-working 
shop. We took our chair there, 
took off the steel seat, and went | 
work on the metal seat frame whi 
would house a plywood seat. Whi 
I supervised the construction 
the metal frame, my dealer was ou’ 
secking the proper piece of pl 
wood. By noon we had complet: 
the sample, but the finish on t! 
original chair had been damaged 
during the reconstruction, and th 
plywood and the new seat fran 
had no finish whatsoever. Som 
thing had to be done, and the: 
was not much time left. 

Again we searched the telephon 
directory. We found a concer 
which refinished metal furniture. 
sped over there, and presented ou 
problem. Quick-drying lacquer: 
provided the solution, and we soo 
had a sample that was presentabl 

We went back to the schoo 
board. We presented the nev 
sample and bid, and much amaz 
ment was over ou! 
presentation by both the schoo 
superintendent and the _ business 


expressed 


manager. They liked our chair and 
apparently were impressed by thi 
manner in which the quick samp 
had been prepared for their furthe: 
consideration. 

We didn’t have to do much ad 
ditional selling at all. The order 
for 3,000 chairs was ours! Nat- 
urally, when we returned to thi 
factory, some requirements wer 
incorporated in our basic modc¢l, 
and our quick creation became 4 
regular item in the company’s lin 
for many years. 
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Central dispatch contains all records 
and charts to keep materials moving 


The driver of the electric truck is calling dispatcher for his next assignmen: 
even before the forks leave the pallet of the load that has just been deposited 


Two-Way Radio Speeds 
Materials Handling 





Two-way radio sets on electric fork trucks at the 
Johnson & Johnson shipping center in New Jersey are 
important features of a system that eliminates con- 
fusion and deadheading, and saves money every year 





Ur of two-way radio as an aid 
to mechanized materials han- 
dling is saving American industry 
thousands of dollars this vear, and 
will save millions in years to come. 

The new technique accomplishes 
two purposes: It keeps industrial 
trucks busy carrying payloads, in- 
stead of wasting time deadheading : 
and it moves them to busy spots 
where they are needed without a 
wasted minute. 

One firm putting the idea to 
work is the Johnson & Johnson 
company, whose new shipping 
center at Metuchen, N. J., already 
has been hailed as one of the finest 


examples of modern handling yet 
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devised. It is in the same structure 
that two-way radio is establishing 
new and happy returns. 

The J&J 


receiving goods from its produc- 


operation involves 
tion plants, moving them to reserve 
areas, or the order picking floor, 
and to loading docks for shipment 
to customers. Rail and highway 
transportation is used. 

Internal handling, except for a 
dragline operating in the order 
picking area, is by a fleet of 7 
Skylift electric fork trucks, 2,000- 
pound capacity, made by the 
Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Here is how the operation was 


set up by Bob Bradley, forema 
and Bill 


gineer : 


Conover, industrial 
Two-way Motorola _ short-wa 
radio sets were installed on ea 
of the Skylifts. They are pla 
to the right of the driver’s sea’ 
and are easily accessible. All scts 
plus the master station from whi 
all orders emanate, are on the sai 
Thus, 


hears all messages, and can bet? 


frequency. every dri 
orient himself to the entire ope: 
tion. 

A master short-wave station 
located in central dispatching 
headquarters, which is both 
voice and brain of the materi 
handling system. Included ar 
space layout chart and stock r 
ord location cards. The dispatc] 
knows where all merchandise 
can keep up to the minute on t 
positions of his fleet, and is able 
shift trucks and goods with « 
ceptional speed. 

Deadhead loads, idle time, wai 
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for a pallet load, and general 
fusion are eliminated. Another 
in paperwork. In_ the 
past, assignments were worked out 
z advance, put on paper, and 
handed to the driver, who pro- 
ceeded on his own from that point. 
With verbal orders, given one at 
, time, the paperwork is not 
needed. 

A typical operation might start 
with a Skylift driver picking up a 
pallet load of, baby 
powder at the receiving dock. He 
calls the dispatcher to learn where 
to take it, and is told the exact 


perhaps, 


spot. In a matter of seconds, he 
is en route. 

When finished, he calls for his 
next assignment, or possibly lh 
has heard from “ 
Again, no waste. He’s off to the 
next job. 

The same _ technique 
throughout. Whether an operator 


central” already. 


applies 


is headed for the reserve storage 
area, the order picking floor, or 
the incoming or outgoing docks, 
there’s no problem. He’ll go to the 
correct shipping door, for instance 
—the one where his load is wait- 
ing—and he won't be delayed while 
several other trucks pick up their 
pallet loads and move on. 

For Johnson & Johnson, the 
radio equipment and its installa- 
tion cost $3,200. The operation is 
too new for time-study figures to 
tell how rapidly savings achieved 
by the radio-electric truck com- 
bination are paving for the com- 
munications system. However, the 
company asserts that dollar bene- 
fits are appreciable, and already 
indicate a considerable accomplish- 
ment. 

That the system can be profit- 
able for plants smaller than J & J’s 
207,000 square feet seems certain. 
Space and distance are not the 
only determining factors ; more im- 
portant is the amount of time that 
can be saved. Observers, who con- 
sider Johnson & Johnson a com- 
pany with a remarkable record of 
industrial leadership, already feel 
that radio-controlled materials 
handling has a money-making 
future throughout industry. 
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WHEN YOU MEET A CUSTOMER FACE TO FACE 


Standing foce to face with o customer, you are the entire 
bank. The customer isn't thinking of the Bank os o build 
ing, machines, money ond services. He's thinking of YOU 


—what you are doing to help fim 


WHEN YOU SERVE A CUSTOMER IN DAILY WORK 


There are no ““unimportont details” in banking. You might 
be posting on item on co statement, routing o check, ver 

fying a signature, handling mail, filing. Good and efficient 
service in the little things, as well as the big ones, makes 


friends for the Bonk 


WHEN YOU CONTACT A CUSTOMER BY TELEPHONE 


A telephone call from oc customer or prospect isn? an 
nterruption. It isn't an imposition on your time. Ht is on 
opportunity to do c selling job in terms of service, good 


will, of probably Doth 


WHEN YOU SEND A LETTER TO A CUSTOMER 


A letter is o very persona! thing. Whether you cictote 
type it, or mo are the Bank to the customer or 
prospect. He will judge the Bank in terms of the helpful 
ness it contoins, its tone, oppecrance and promptness of 


receipt 


me 


Tips on Customer Relations 


ra Chase National Bank in The customer does not think un 
New York devised a novel way terms of “Mr. Blank of Chase.” 


Emph iSIS 18 also placed on the 


recently of putting over certan 


ideas to employees. importance of details. As the bank 


‘ 


The house magazine, The Chase. re no unimportan 


had its back cover devoted to the tails in banking.” Another point 


messages, as shown in the repro that could be noted by many peopl 
business world is that con 


calls: “A tele 


from a customer 01 


duction above. The chief idea that 
is stressed concerns the identifica cernil telephone 
tion each customer automatically pl all 
gives to the bank employee who prospect isn’t an interruption. It 
contacts the public. The custon is an opportunity to do a selling 
talks to a Chas 


that particular worker is the | or probably both 


emplovee. job in terms of service, good will, 
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Businesses Are Built One Customer at a Time 


(Continued from page 9) 


able were not quite up to Wrigley’s 
idea of what they should be. All 
available chewing gum was chan- 
neled into the Armed Services or 
to war plant employees. Wrigley 
could have sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of slightly inferior gum. But 
the company deliberately chose to 
take its brands off the market 
rather than endanger consumer 
satisfaction, built up “one cus- 
tomer at a time,” over the years. 

We think of Wrigley as a gi- 
gantic mass advertiser. The com- 
pany is exactly that. But mass 
supplemented by 
of customer 


advertising is 
many other forms 
building which are not always ap- 
parent on the surface. For years 
friendly, chatty letters have gone 
to wholesalers and their salesmen. 
Wrigley’s letters to retailers are 
business masterpieces. When the 
Government wanted to get mes- 
sages to retailers during World 
War II, it borrowed the Wrigley 
mailing list because it was the larg- 
est retail mailing list available. 

Important as mass advertising 
is, it cannot complete the job of 
building intense customer loyalty 
and enthusiastic customer satisfac- 
tion. This must be built “one cus- 
tomer at a time,” and it is a job 
which every member of any organ- 
ization must help to complete. 

In spite of the tremendous im- 
pact of advertising, a business is 
finally built “one customer at a 
time,” and at some point in com- 
pleting every transaction there 
must be a personal, face-to-face 
contact between some representa- 
tive of the seller and the buyer. 
Outside of the mail-order business, 
there is no exception to this rule. 
The seller’s representative may be 
a salesman, selling direct to the 
consumer; he may be a manufac- 
turer’s agent; a wholesaler; a re- 
tailer; or the operator of a tiny 
roadside stand. But he or she is 
the person who makes the final 
contact between the producer and 


the consumer. And right at this 
point, where the merchandise may 
move only a few feet, a thousand 
things can go wrong to destroy 
customer satisfaction. 

To sell Chevrolet automobiles 
the company invests several mil- 
lions in buying acres of poster 
boards and more acres of painted 
bulletins; more millions go into 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing; and still more into printed 
matter. Yet, after this gigantic ex- 
penditure, no Chevrolet is owned 
by the user until a customer—one 
at a time—and a salesman meet 
face to face and complete the 
transaction. During these last few 
minutes the sale can go haywire 
so easily it is not funny. All the 
millions invested by Chevrolet to 
lure that potential customer into 
a showroom may be lost forever 
if the showroom itself is dirty, if 
the windows are unwashed, if the 
salesman is indifferent or in too 
big a hurry, or unwilling to explain 
every detail of the car and the 
terms on which it is sold. 

Because Chevrolet sells 
cars than anyone else, fewer of 
these minor disasters happen in 
Chevrolet showrooms than any- 
where else. But to insure against 
the disasters, Chevrolet supple- 
ments its huge advertising with 
hours upon hours of sales training 
meetings, with slidefilms and mo- 
tion pictures, with books and in- 
structions galore. 

To build a business, every mem- 
ber of any organization must 
never forget the “one customer at 
a time” principle. The millions 
spent on cigarette advertising can 
come to naught when a potential 
customer asks for a brand and does 
not find it. Just the shrug of a 
shoulder, a look of surprise or 
doubt by the clerk in the store 
may shake and shatter customer 
confidence. One user at a time, the 
sales to millions of customers of 
such popular brands as Chester- 


more 


field, Camel, and Lucky Strik 
were built. One customer at a tim, 
decisions were made to try these 
brands, the first sale made, ¢}, 
satisfaction created, and a steady 
buyer acquired. There is no way to 
buy customers en masse. Yet we 
often forget how difficult it is to 
acquire a new customer, even for 
the simplest product. And we often 
forget how easy it is for some 
minor thing to happen which will 
destroy a customer’s 
good intention to buy. 

Coca-Cola is another product 
sold through the aid of millions 
spent in virtually every known 
kind of advertising. Yet when a 
customer walks into a store and 
says, “Gimme a Coke,” that little 
6 ounces of liquid may be too 
warm, too cold, too strong, too 
weak. It may have too much or too - 
little syrup. Too much or too little 
ice. The management of Coca-Cola 
has spent millions in a never ceas- 
ing attempt to insure each cus- 
tomer’s complete satisfaction with 
his or her glass or bottle of 
Coca-Cola. 

Failure to build intense and en 
thusiastic satisfaction is the rea- 
son for nearly all the indifferent 
successes in business. It is the real 
reason behind nearly all of the fail- 
ures in business. It is all but im- 
possible to kill off a business where 
the customers are enthusiastically 
pleased with the product or service. 

Sales costs are murderously high 
when customer satisfaction is only 
mild. And customer satisfaction is 
built by courteous letters from the 
credit department; by courteous, 
competent calls of the service de- 
partment; by pleasant telephone 
answering; by salesmen who are a 
little more patient and interested 
than seems necessary. 

Mixing and passing a glass of 
Coca-Cola over the counter may 
seem to be a simple transaction. 
But when we stop to think of all 
the things which can happen to 


potential 
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No More Ruined Stockings 


last a lifetime, are easy to clean 


Densified Wood 
Knee Well Posts 
on 
Jackson 
OFFICE MASTER 
Desks 
Cannot CHIP 
or Splinter 
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These posts of compressed, 
densified wood are used on each 
side of the knee well. They will 
never chip or splinter. 

This is but one of 12 quality 
improvements in Jackson Office 
Master Desks crafted 
into top value in office furniture. 

Warm, beautiful Genuine Wal- 
nut or Rift Oak in softone finish 
Jackson Office Master Desks will 


master 


and maintain. 

Typewriter platforms adjust- 
able to different height to fit any 
operator. Available in new small, 
space-saving sizes. 

Write today for 
“Lower Office Costs” 
shows how Jackson Desks pay 


booklet, 
which 


for themselves in time and space 


saving. 


WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LU. 


JASPER, 


INDIANA 











make a customer wish he had 
ordered something else, we realize 
that Coca-Cola is right in spending 
millions to improve the service 
which occurs in the final minute 
that makes or breaks customer 
satisfaction. 

Ten minutes at a gasoline sta- 
tion is enough to fill an automobile 
gas tank. Technically there is little 
difference in the quality of the 
leading brands of gasoline. But 
think how easy it is for a com- 
wreck the 


pany’s stations to 


millions invested in advertising 
when a car owner wheels up to a 
pump and asks for 10 gallons or 
says, “Fill ’er up.” In 10 minutes, 
millions in advertising, millions 
spent for technical research, and 
more millions invested in distribu- 
tion facilities can be lost, so far 
as one customer is concerned. 
This same principle of “one 
customer at a time” becomes vastly 
more important when there is a 


choice of brands, sizes, styles, 





colors, or models. Step into a store 
to buy shoes. The shoes you buy 
may be too loose, too tight, too 
narrow, too wide, too small, too 
hig. They may be the wrong style, 
wrong color, the heels may be too 
high or too low. A slight mistake 
in any of these choices may alien- 
ate a customer forever. 

The wisest investment any busi- 
ness can make is to learn what 
customers want and exactly how 
near the business comes to satisfy- 
ing that want. We spend millions 
in product design, research and 
improvement ; distribution machin- 
ery, no matter what form it takes, 
requires a high percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar; millions more 
are spent in intensive sales effort, 
and rightly so. But how about a 
tinv fraction of the consumer’s 
dollar going to insure greater sat- 
isfaction from the product as he 
is buying it, and after he buys it? 

It might be amazing to any 
seller to learn what a high part 
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gusinEss HOME ON 
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Remington Rand 















How to make friends and influence prospective customers is demonstrated here 
by Remington Rand Inc., which is constructing a new business home on Chicago's 
Michigan Avenue. Standing in front of the sign are, left to right: A. J. Stout, 
Chicago branch manager for Remington Rand's business machines division; 
V. E. Logan, Chicago branch manager of management controls division; H. O. 
Paulsen, construction superintendent, J. L. Simmons Construction Company; 
H. O. Bartlett, architect, Bartlett, Watts & Rosine; E. L. Simmons, J. L. Sim- 
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mons Construction Company. A little consideration can pay big dividends 











of the cost of selling is due to { 

lack of complete satisfaction on 
the lack 
of enthusiastic, boastful, prideful 


the part of the customer 


ownership in the mind of the ¢ 
tomer. The truly satisfied cus- 
tomer, whether he be the customer 
of the corner grocer, a giant whol; 
saler, or a great manufacturer, 
becomes an inveterate booster for 
the product or service’ which 
pleases him. He is your best sales 
man, your greatest asset. 

We are not especially concerned 
with the customer who is badly 
dissatisfied, who is angry, dis 
gruntled, and vocally complaining. 
Such a customer will obtain satis 
faction if his complaint is just. 
What concerns us most here is the 
customer who is only mildly satis- 
fied. He will stray away to compe 
tition at the first beckoning; he 
will be difficult to sell a second 
time ; he will not boost the product 
or service. Actually he does not 
care whether he buys from you 
or not. 

Why are some customers only 
mildly satisfied? It is nearly always 
through a failure to understand 
and cherish the “one customer at 
a time” principle. It stems directly 
from a failure to understand thi 
very high cost of obtaining the 
customer, and the very great pains 
necessary to keep him. 

Mild and indifferent satisfaction 
A well 
known product has recently been 


stems from many causes: 
improved, but the instruction 
books were not revised to explain 
the improvement. A famous auto 
mobile comes with a set of fre 
tools, including an old-fashioned 
screw driver. Yet most of thx 
screws which may need attention 
are the new Phillips screws, which 
do not respond easily to an old 
fashioned driver. 

In 1949, an important deale: 
dropped an important line—not 
because he was dissatisfied with 
quality, but because the manufac 
turer could not or would not offe: 
any delivery promises, and becaus: 
the manufacturer seemed wholl\ 
indifferent to the dealer’s needs 
Orders were not shipped in rota 
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tion; September orders were 
shipped before July orders; rush 
ders seemed to get lost in the 
office, while stock orders on which 
no haste was necessary came 
through promptly. 

When asked to outline some pro- 
gram of delivery for 1950, the 
manufacturer was utterly indiffer- 
ent. Then the dealer made another 
connection. Then, and only then, 
did the manufacturer stir himself 
and begin to make promises and 
overtures, but it was too late. The 
dealer has sold practically a half 
million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise in 1950 for his new supplier. 
And he is enthusiastically happy 
about the line. 

There are so many profits to 
be gleaned from happy customers. 
Right after World War I, a huge 
investment in research, plant, sell- 
ing, and advertising was made in 
an attempt to market a chocolate 
bar similar to Hershey’s. The at- 
tempt was a dismal failure. It 
brought a loss of several million 
dollars. Why was it so impossible 
to capture a fraction of the Her- 
shey business? Because Hershey 
customers—wholesale, retail, and 
consumer—were too well satisfied. 

About the same time, a great 
company attempted to enter the 
cash register field. A long line of 
registers was engineered and pro- 
duced ; sales offices were opened in 
many cities. Huge sums were spent. 
A year or two later the business 
was sold. Trouble was—National 
Cash Register’s customers were 
too well satisfied to change. Years 
of patient customer service, edu- 
cational work, and attention to 
future demands had insulated Na- 
tional against successful invasion 
of the field it pioneered. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article can be 
obtained for distribution to em- 
ployees, customers, or other 
business associates. Write to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS maga- 
zine, specify quantity, and the 
reprints will be sent directly to 
you at regular rates. Price list 
will be mailed upon request. 
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For “Top-Drawer Efficiency... 
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Postindex gives you quick informa- 
tion and better control through 
operating records that are easily 
posted and show status on any 
activity at a glance. Where posting 
and reference are of equal impor- 
tance, you'll find Postindex Drawer 
Cabinets ideal. They use 4-page “all 
record” forms, multiple forms, or Petest, enue Saeed eoralts 
card records in pockets. Each has one-hand posting with this Post- 
special advantages for you, includ- index Model 8 drawer cabinet and 
ing the exclusive Postindex trun- _** @ feature of all Postindex units. 
nion wire card holder. 


Sample Postindex Forms to fit your business are yours for the 
asking. Write for complete information on Postindex Model 8, and 
Flat Book and Rapid Stack models, to Postindex Division, Art 
Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New York 


Postindex ":" ' 
FILES DSTI 


FOR THE FINEST IN VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING—IT’'S ALWAYS POSTINDEX 
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The Customer Relations Manager 


(Continued from page 11) 


department, dedicated wholly to 
representing a company’s custom- 
ers to that company’s top man 
agement. It may be argued that 
the sales promotion department 
does this job; or that a well-run 
service department does it ; or that 
the complaint or adjustment de- 
partment does the job. All of these 
arguments are partially true. And 
wholly true in some cases. But 
what we have in mind is a broader 
gauge activity than is usually en- 
compassed by any of these admir- 
able activities. Mind, we say 
usually—for there are cases where 
a company actually does a super- 
lative job of customer relations 
without bothering to give it a 
formal name. 

If such a department were acti- 
vated what would it do? Here are 
some, but not all of its activities. 
company’s activities 

considerably from 
others, even in the same industry. 
But the chief work of such a de- 
partment should include: 

1. Responsibility for product 
improvement and future demands. 

2. Responsibility for checking 
installations, and following up 
customers to determine that prod- 
uct or service equals the sales de- 
partment’s promises. 

3. Handling of customer corre- 
spondence concerning use or per- 
formance of product. 

4. Authority and responsibility 
for handling all complaints and 
adjustments. 

5. Authority to assist in deter- 
mination of sales policies, pricing 
and terms, credit policies, guaran- 
tees, warranties, etc. 

6. Preparation and distribution 
of instruction books, user manu- 
als, and management of all user 
instruction activities. 

7. Studying, compiling, and 
distributing information concern- 
ing correct buying quantities, 
profit results from purchasing the 
company’s products, results of 
using the company’s products. 


And _ each 
would vary 
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8. Censoring correspondence 
with customers, improving tele- 
phone service, checking shipments, 
watching quality control, spot 
checking billing and invoicing for 
accuracy, promptness, and adher- 
ence to customer instructions. 

9. Maintaining a_ continuous 
checkup of all competitive prod- 
ucts, policies, activities and meth- 
ods, with regular reports to top 
management on findings. 

10. Correlating and coordinat- 
ing all activities of parts and re- 
pair departments, supervising serv- 
ice department, working with test- 
ing and research departments. 

This attempt to spell out the 
activities of a customer relations 
department is necessarily incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. Some of 
the suggested activities may be 
worthless to some companies. The 
described activities may already be 
well handled in some companies. 
But it is in this general area that 
most failures to win customer 
satisfaction occur. 

The job of the customer rela- 
tions department is all-embracing 
and touches every other depart- 
ment. It calls for skill and tact in 
teaching everybody who touches a 
telephone to answer it promptly 
and courteously; it calls for more 
skill and tact to censor letters to 
customers ; and even more skill to 
prevent salesmen from selling a 
customer the wrong size, type, 
model, color, too much or too little. 
It means putting itself in the cus- 
tomer’s shoes and giving that 
customer all that he is entitled to 
receive for his dollar. 

There is a valid objection in 
many cases that a separate depart- 
ment, such as we describe, would 
step on toes, would duplicate other 


services and departments, and 


would encroach upon the responsi- 
bilities of other executives. To 
some extent this is true. If it is 
wholly true, then no such depart- 
ment is needed. But if an analysis 
of the business shows that the 





activities mentioned in the 10 para 
graphs outlining the work of t! 
department describe neglect: 
jobs, then such a department 
needed, and needed badly. 

There is ample proof that cus 
tomers are badly neglected in many 
organizations today. With the ex 
ception of a few brief months in 
1949, customers have been easy to 
obtain for more than 10 years. 
People have come into business who 
have no conception of the way w 
used to treat good customers. W: 
cannot blame them for curt letters, 
for snappy answers on the tele 
phone; we cannot blame them fo: 
dismissing a customer with the re 
mark, which we heard recently, 
“Don’t complain. You are lucky 
to get anything. We are 6 months 
oversold right now.” 

It should be remembered that 
the china and pottery industry 
was most adamant in wartime in 
refusing to accept new customers, 
and virtually arrogant in_ its 
treatment of old customers. It was 
one of the first to suffer when busi- 
ness experienced a slight setback. 
We should remember the great 
ballpoint pen hullabaloo when one 
company acted as if it had the 
fountain pen business in_ its 
pocket. Customer relations were 
neglected to the point where people 
now ask, “What ever became of 
that ballpoint pen hot-shot ?” 

It can happen to any company. 
There are companies today which 
are virtually immune to competi- 
tion because of their splendid 
treatment of customers. There are 
others which maintain sales volume 
only by sufferance—because they 
are established, have the merchan- 
dise, and seem able to get away 
with indifferent customer relations 
Such companies are extremely 
vulnerable to competition. 

A customer relations depart- 
ment, in many cases, can be oper- 
ated on money spent unwisely in 
grandiose public relations and 
publicity schemes. It can be paid 
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or out of savings in lowered sell- 
ng costs, in the reduction in the 
‘ost of returned goods, complaints, 
ind lost customers. If it cannot 
vay its way in out-of-pocket sav- 
ngs, there is no need for it. But 
. study of many companies indi- 
cates that a well-run customer 
relations department would ac- 
complish all that we have outlined. 

The customer relations manager 
would maintain a quality control 
on customer relations. Just as the 
production department’s quality 
control takes regular samples of 
production, the customer relations 
manager would sample customer 
relations regularly! 

He would supervise occasional 
visits to customers to check satis- 
faction. He would check and run 
down the cause of complaints. He 
would explain all reasons for de- 
lays, shortages, back orders. 

He would stop complaints be- 
fore they occur by minimizing all 
sorts of errors which creep into 
business today. He would be alert 
to represent the customer’s inter- 
ests in all matters of pricing and 
policy. At first he would get in 
other people’s hair, just as the 
first personnel managers irked and 
annoyed foremen who were ac- 
customed to hiring their own men. 

He would know more about cus- 
tomers than anybody else in the 
business. He would maintain a 
running study of needs, inquiries, 
chances for better service, and the 
need for new products. He would 
button up a lot of jobs which no 
one has time to do. 

He would never let any member 
of an organization forget that 
everybody from office boy to presi- 
dent is a customer relations asset 
—or liability. He would range the 
entire organization as a sort of 
fence rider and fence mender, a 
diplomat, a policy maker, a friend 
winner. His would be a long-range 
viewpoint, not tied down to the 


immediate necessity of garnering 
an order, but of seeing to it that 
a second, a third, and many more 
orders would be forthcoming. 

Is there a place in business for 
such a management man? 
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What’ in the 


No FORTUNETELLER Can ease the un- 
certainty that afflicts the executive 
mind. No solacing pick-up lies 
among the 52 pasteboards. 


Plagued by doubts about yester- 
day’s sales and orders and today’s 
multi-faceted inventory picture, 
many a management officer is sure 
of just three things: 

1. He’s getting reports too late 
to make sound, timely decisions. 
2. Reports are often shot through 
with inaccuracies. 

3. At best, reports contain only 
skeletal information. 

But there is a card that provides 
management with the prompt, accu- 
rate information needed for out- 
guessing the future. That's the 
McBee Keysort card, basis of the 
most flexible and economical rec- 


ord-producing system available to 
business today. 
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THE Mc BEE 


295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 





cards for 195] ? 


With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort cards and machines pro- 
vide you with accurate and useful 
management controls at less cost 
than any other system. When 
notched, the pre-coded holes along 
the edges of the Keysort card make 
it easv to collect a wealth of data 
Siurrpnarize it 


quickly 


... Classify it. 
file it... find it use it 
and accurately 

Leading executives in every kind 
of business find McBee an ace-in- 
the-hole. McBee saves them time, 
money, work and worry 

That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sevenfold in just a few 
short vears 

There's a trained McBee expert 
near vou. Ask him to tell you frank- 
ly whether or not McBee can help 


vou. Or write us 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card SS 
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11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 nt an 








Orders Are Shipped Day of Receipt 


(Continued from page 13) 


sold, date shipped, and other neces- 
sary information. After checking 
the account card against the new 
card to make sure that all punches 
have been reproduced accurately, 
the new card is sent to the verifier 
and the old card is returned to the 
files since it can be used over and 
over on orders from the same 
route and customer. 

Now the actual items on the 
order begin to influence the tabu- 
lating process. A clerk pulls pre 
punched product cards for éach 
item in the order according to the 
three-letter alphabetic code. The 
order and the detail product cards 
go to the key punchers who punch 
quantity and price into each detail 
card according to the order. The 
detail cards are placed in order 
behind the “header” cards which 
contain the account and _ route 
number as well as current informa- 
tion about dates, and so forth. 

When the 


checked with the order for dates, 


cards have been 
customer’s number, and route num- 
ber, a clerk determines what items 
are to be packaged together. If 
more than one item goes into the 
same box or carton, the detail 
product card is modified so that 
only one label will be printed for 
each box or carton. The order, 
and the punched and_ verified 
‘ards, now go to another clerk in 
the tabulating department who 
punches into each detail product 
card the customer’s number and 
the salesman’s route number. This 
information is reproduced, card 
for card, and in the case where 
more than one label is needed, the 
necessary additional cards are 
produced. 

It is now possible to take the 
cards to the tabulating machine 
which prints a four-part checklist. 
The original cards are filed and 
will be used later for invoicing and 
credit control. The order and the 
checklist go to the order checker 
who compares the order with the 
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checklist for customer’s name and 
salesman’s route number. If this 
step reveals no errors, the order 
checker separates the pages of the 
checklist and sends copies 1, 2, 
and 4 to the order department 
along with the order. 

Copy 3 of the tabulated check- 
list stays in the tabulating de- 
partment for another check to see 
if sufficient 
printed. If so, this copy with the 


labels have been 
necessary labels is delivered to the 
order department. The order de- 
partment separates the labels and 
sends them by pneumatic tubes to 
the departments in the plant which 
will use them. 

Only a few hours have elapsed 
since the telegraphed order was re- 
ceived in Ottumwa, but the order 
has now been completely processed. 
A very large percentage of orders 
is filled and shipped on the date of 
receipt. To speed this process, cer- 
tain members of the order and bill- 
ing department staff arrive con- 
siderably before the rest of the 
staff. By this scheduling, the first 
steps in the sequence of operations 
have been completed before regular 
office hours. In this way, none of 
the office has to waste time waiting 
for earls: operations to be com- 
pleted, nor is it necessary to trans- 
fer personnel from one job to an- 
other to maintain a steady flow of 
clerical production during the day. 

Another interesting use of the 
account card is that it prints on 
each label not only the customer’s 
name, full address, and account 
and route number but also the load 
number and the stop number of 
the customer on the route. This 
information is used by the draymen 
when loading the delivery trucks. 

Among the other important 
functions of the summary cards is 
that they are used to compile 
freight statistics reports, accounts 
receivable information, and sales- 
commission  re- 


men’s incentive 


ports. A daily recapitulation of 


sales by item is made for ea 
salesman. This information is co: 
solidated each day and _ provide, 
top management with valuab), 
production and marketing data 
while the facts are still fresh. 

The detail cards also provi 
sales statistics for each item of 
production. They are also used to 
compile tonnage reports, a report 
of shortages and _ substitutions, 
general 
credits, and transfer pricing fo: 


accounting department 
accounting and route car analysis. 

Morrell’s order-writing and bill 
ing procedure on _ International! 
Business Machines has proved so 
successful that salesmen in thi 
field report considerable customer 
satisfaction over the speed with 
which their orders are filled and de 
livered, and the clerical accuracy 
displayed by the billing depart- 
ment. An interesting side light is 
the fact that the company’s IBM 
department has prepared a short 
course to train salesmen in the 
system so that they can use it with 
top efficiency. All Morrell sales- 
men make periodic visits to the 
headquarters of the company at 
Ottumwa; it is during these stays 
that they learn how the home of 
fice processes their orders so 
quickly. 

According to Mr. Mullins, the 
system is becoming more and more 
efficient and the company is look- 
ing for additional ways to use it. 
Like a number of other installa- 
tions of modern office equipment, 
the first installation was of modest 
size and function. As the employees 
grew in skill and confidence, the 
system became capable of wider 
adaptation. No one at John Mor- 
rell & Co. thinks right now that 
punched cards and tabulating ma- 
chines will be used in the slaughter- 
house, but the industry has a great 
reputation for efficiency (wasting 
nothing but the pig’s squeal) and 
no one can rightly tell where it 
will end. 
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Europe Works post Convincing Adding Machine Offer Ever! 


il Thomas J. Watson, chairman of 
yn the board, International Business 
= Vachines Corporation, has often 


HI been called the world’s greatest 
= salesman. His business career 


- started on a Friday the 13th as a 
dk bookkee per in Painted Post, N. Y.. 
at & 4 . . owiehe 


$6 per week. He soon switched 





os to selling sewing machines, pianos, 


- organs, and other musical in- 
- struments, and eventually worked 


nt his way to the top. Here are his 

o} observations after a recent trip: 

: | 
ll While in Europe this summer I AC C0 lJ NTI N G COSTS . 
al visited England, Scotland, France, 

so Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, WE ARE SO SuRE the Clary can do your accounting work faster and at less ss 
he Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Swit- cost than any other adding machine that we make this offer to users of 2 


zerland, and Luxembourg. In these or more adding machines: If one of your operators can’t do your ar 
the faster on a free-trial Clary than on her present adding machine, we will pay 
her salary during the week’s trial period. 

THIS DARING OFFER is made to show you that the all-electric Clary, world’s 


fastest adding machine, is engineered on an entirely new principle that 


various countries I found 
people feeling more encouraged 





over economic and political condi- 








i‘ tions than when I was abroad ‘ : : ; 5 

: ‘ gives it an operator’s speed up to 48% faster than other makes. For you, 

is years ago. Nearly all of them are : 
1 ; t " t ‘nati this means more work output, lower office overhead. Prove it for yourself! 
showing gre: , ) 

M ee eee Seeeren re te You or your own Methods Department will be the judge. Mail the cou- 

rt do their full share in rehabilitating pon now or call the Clary representative listed in phone book vellow pages. 

he their countries. Naturally, there is 

th considerable anxiety for the fu- 

s- ture, but the attitude generally is 

1e one of hopefulness. 

it As for defense preparations, 

s with the assistance and guidance 

f. of the United States, I am sure 

0 the nations of Western Europe 
will all do their best to assist the 

1e world preparedness program. 

™ The factories that I visited have ONE TOUCH on hand-span keyboard ANOTHER SECRET of Clary's amazing 
. x enters an entire item, eliminates 4 to 5 speed is its new rotary action printing 

.- increased their rates of pay and motions on every figure printed. Exclu- which enables it to spin out 188 itemsa 

t. manhour production, but they still sive, practical thumb add baracross bot- minute. Rotary action gives much long- 

- have a long way to go before thev tom speeds work and reduces operator er life than noisy back-and-forth acuon 

‘ : . ‘ . fatigue. Pyramid keys save manicures. of ordinary machines! 

K measure up to the equipment and 


t manpower production standards 

5 of the United States. I have no 

e fear for United States industry ar d k 

r from a competition standpoint. 0eS your WOT faster 


- i I feel that the Marshall Plan Masutectuves of Adding Mackine and Dosbhecbing Cash Renistere 
t was one of the best investments we a a IE ar a ee ee catamarans 
a, have ever made in the interest of Clary Multiplier Corporation, 7 
- the international economy and of — | San Gabriel, California | 
t world peace. The Schuman Plan, in =! > Please tell me how I-can take ” | 
o my opinion, is a great step toward ; in tone sien. Address 
1 unity in Western Europe, and I [| [4 Please send me rrer booklet, City —s 
t hope and believe the plan will be [| “ee State _—_ | 

successful. a er eT sid shininiahiabalaanaaiiiaia dite 
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Veterans Who Became Business Executives |:::: 
a hutie 
Nav! 
Al 
Name Rank Company Title sore 
of N 
T. H. Barton Colonel Lion Oil Company Chairman of the Board of h 
Frederick J. Bell Rear Admiral McCormick & Co., Inc. Deputy Director, Human Relations (nv 
W. H. P. Blandy Admiral The Health Information Foundation President tin 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr. Lt. General International Harvester Company Executive Vice President time 
John Caples Commander Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc Vice President ona 
Lucius Clay General : Continental Can Company, Inc. Chairman of the Board ‘ 
Carl H. Cotter Rear Admiral Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. President is to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower General Columbia University President in su 
S. P. Fink Colonel Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. Vine Prentent ins 
Leslie R. Groves Lt. General Remington Rand Inc. Vice President place 
George F. Hussey, Jr. Vice Admiral American Standards Association Secretary find 
Robert Wood Johnson Brig. General Johnson & Johnson Chairman of the Board -— 
FE. S. Land Vice Admiral Air Transport Association of America President and 
Daniel J. Martin Colonel Hughes Tool Company Vice President ret ti 
Francis H. Miles, Jr. Colonel. . . National Transport Terminal Executive Director ieee, 
H. B. Miller Rear Admiral American Petroleum Institute Information Director have 
Earle Mills Vice Admiral Foster-Wheeler Corporation President ah 
Ben Moreell Admiral Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. President and Chairman of the Board r 
Wm. L. Norvell Colonel. Remington Rand Inc. Television Manager ran 
Irving J. Phillipson Major General Botany Mills, Inc... Industrial Relations Director 
J.C. Raaen... ( olonel Universal Oil Products Co. General Research Manager are 
D. C. Ramsey Admiral Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc..| President Levi 
Edward Rickenbacker Captain Eastern Air Lines, Inc. President 
H. F. Safford Brig. General The Ohio Rubber Company Executive Vice President CXCCI 
Kirby Smith Rear Admiral Raymond Concrete Pile Company Vice President resp 
W. H. Smith... Rear Admiral Palmer and Baker, Inc. Chief Engineer = 
Brehon B. Somervell General Koppers Company, Inc. President and Chairman of the Board Saffe 
J. H. Towers.... Admiral. Pan American World Airways System Vice President pany 
Jonathan M. Wainwright General Armed Forces Mutual Life Insurance Co. President _——- 
C. Julian Wheeler Rear Admiral. . .! State Mutual Life Assurance Company Personnel Director Gene 
Robert E. Wood General Sears, Roebuck and Company. Chairman of the Board Har 
spen 
Arm 
(Continued from page 18) way 
neith 
Gc 
P . : : : , date 18 " ‘ , i chan 
president of Merritt-Chapman & Graduating from M. I. T. in 1915, mentioned so far, tt would seem Pol 
‘ , ; . — , , oly 
Scott Corporation, is another Admiral Smith worked for 2 years that the Army and Navy can ex " 
one , : x Y ‘8 - wen 
military-trained leader who moved __ in the East and then took the com- pose to any promising young men J yy, 
ot : vi ae : hos : ' ar 
up through the Navy’s civil engi- petitive examination given by the the training necessary for holding Inst; 
, ee a one nsti 
neer corps. He by-passed the Navy for permanent commissions any top executive job in civilian ki 
, : ' — : , : act iona 
Naval Academy in the same way in the civil engineer corps. Of the industry. For one thing, these \ 
° ' : pis , pose ' Arm 
that Admiral Moreell did—enter- 800 applicants, 25 were commis- military leaders learn how to dele 7 
: mgr ; : sual ‘ : anc 
ing the civil engineer corps after sioned as junior lieutenants. gate authority; they have a line G 
° = ° ~ fe . “= . x 
graduating from the University of Engineers are not the only of command in the Service, and 
re : ; ms ; —e* enou 
Michigan and working a couple of — military men who move on into they must use it. Thus, when they N , 
; : gee : ; Nave 
years as an engineer for the city successful careers in civilian indus- get into the business world, they ; 
' “ . i f ee . . ° ° : 1owe 
of Flint, Mich. try after retiring from the Service. do not waste their time in the mi- 
. ‘ . ‘ ~ . . sion 
Admiral Cotter recently said, General Robert E. Wood, the man nute details of a job—as so many : 
. : 7 : ‘ . engir 
“However broad the student’s who has guided Sears, Roebuck executives have been known to do. ” 
mi , ‘ : . iis i coup 
training, his education is never and Company through so many Another qualification that has St ’ 
, ‘ Stee 
completed until he goes through prosperous years, was in the _ been touched on already is that of . 
: : . ' ; Arm, 
a practical ‘interneship’ and cavalry after he was graduated understanding the importance of eit 
learns by experience to analyze from West Point, and then human relations. Frederick J. — 
situations and people.” He also he moved into the Quartermaster Bell, who retired from the Navy as He a 
said that a military career is an Corps. After 15 years in the a rear admiral in 1948, joined 1946 
ideal means to get this experience. Army, General Wood went into McCormick & Company, Inc., Har 
. . . . . ° ‘Ty’ 
Another engineer who was never __ business as assistant to the presi- Baltimore, Md., early in 1949. He Tr! 
a midshipman at the Naval dent of General Asphalt Company. is deputy director of human rela- | tern 
Academy and who attained high Later he was a vice president at tions at McCormick, and is a J milit: 
rank in the Service is Admiral Montgomery Ward, and from member of the Senior Board of § stepy 
William H. Smith, chief engineer — there he went to Sedrs in 1924. Directors. When he left the Navy. J in bu 
at Palmer and Baker, Inc., con- From the varied backgrounds of Admiral Bell was director of en Servi 
sulting engineers in Mobile, Ala. the ex-military men who have been listed personnel and was respon patte 
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sble for the procurement, distri- 
bution, and performance of the 
\avy’s manpower. 

Almost all of Admiral Bell’s 
sore duty was spent in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, and 17 years 

his service were spent at sea. 
Anybody who has ever spent any 
time in the Navy and has served 
on a ship knows how important it 
is to get along with other peopie 
in such close quarters. There is no 
place on a ship where a man can 
find privacy as he can on land, 
and any person who has trouble 
would 


getting along with others 


have a miserable time at sea. 
Two Army officers whose careers 
ran parallel in many respects 
are Hermon F. Safford = and 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr. Both are 
executive vice presidents of their 
respective companies—General 


Safford at The Ohio Rubber Com- 


pany, Willoughby, Ohio, and 
General Campbell at International 
Harvester Company. Both men 


spent considerable time in the 
Army’s ordnance department, but 
neither is a West Point graduate. 


Safford 


‘al engineering at Worcester 


General studied me- 
chani 
Polytechnic and after graduation 
went into the Army. After World 
War I he attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for addi- 
tional work, but he was then an 
Army officer. In 1946, he retired 
and joined Ohio Rubber. 

General Campbell, surprisingly 
enough, was graduated from the 
Naval Academy. 
however, he resigned his commis- 
sion and worked in U. S. Steel’s 
department for a 
. Then he left U. S. 


commission in the 


After graduation, 


engineering 
couple of years 
Steel for a 

Army, and worked his way up 
through the ordnance department. 
He also retired from the Army in 
1946, 


Harvester. 


and joined International 

There apparently is no set pat- 
tern that could be followed by a 
military man who is interested in 
stepping into a good executive job 
in business after retiring from the 
Service. The closest thing to a 


pattern probably would be that 
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HERE’S ALL YOU NEED 





Just Kodagraph Contact Paper— 
that’s the only thing new you have 
to buy. . 

It's made by Kodak spec ifically 
for use in all types of contact pho- 
tocopiers. And what a difference 
it makes! 

It reproduces your letters, charts, 
documents in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites . 
sparkling photocopies that are eas- 


[Kodagn 


. gives you 


Fel [L, 


7 wu 


ooo With your 
photocopy 
machine 


are fine for fil- 
And the 


job ot produc ing them is easier for 


.. that 
ing, mailing, or 


er to read. 
binding 


your operator, more economical for 
you. No wasteful trial-and-errot 
testing; no split-second timing... 
with this amazingly uniform, wide- 
latitude paper. 

The price is right, too. So make 
your next order Kodagraph Con- 


tact Paper and see the difference. 
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“THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon for 
free booklet 





Gentlemen: 


new, free booklet giving full details or 


Name___ — 


Company — a 


Street _ ieieieninbaiiaedl iia 


Please send me a copy of 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Modern Drawing Reproduction”... your 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 
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WHY IS IT THAT SOME 


OFFICES ARE QUIETER = 


Usually, because Kil-Klatter pads are absorbing the shock and 
deadening the noise of typing. 


You, too, can have a quiet office by placing Kil-Klatter pads 
under typewriters, and other office machines. 


Kil-Klatter pads are made from genuine long-life OZITE felt, 
with dent-proof tops and skid-proof bottoms. 


. 
$1 25 at Your | 
Stationer or 
Office Supply Dealer 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
KIL-KLATTER 


ee eeeee* 





Dept. V504, Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


THE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER PAD 





CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms. 
814 by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 
Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
Salesmen’s Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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of 


the engineer who climbs 


military ladder, because engineers 


| certainly have the edge on any 
) 


| other group of officers. Leslie kt 
Bi : : 
| Groves, vice president of Reming 


ton Rand Inc., is a general who 


made his way as an engineer. H 
first attended college at the Uni 
versity of Washington and late, 
at M.I. T. before entering Wes 
Point. His 30 
spent in the Army, and during 
World War IT he was in respo: 


sible charge of all phases of tl 


next years we 


atom-bomb development leading up 
to the explosion at Hiroshima 
Two 


retired from the Army and joined 


years ago, General Groves 
| ‘ 
| Remington Rand. 

Another 


was rumored to be considering a 


famous general who 
top job at Remington Rand be 
fore the Korean War started was 
General Douglas MacArthur. Th« 
war put a screeching halt to thes: 
rumors, however. 


William L. Norvell, manager of 


| Remington Rand’s industrial tele 
| vision department, is a former 
| colonel who had on his staff dur- 
|ing the war H. J. Rand, son of 
the company’s president. 

Now that we have mentioned a 
pattern for engineers who becom¢ 
military leaders and then business 
executives, a few exceptions can bi 

Admiral Henry 


Towers, who was one of the first 


named. John 
three officers selected to start 
| aviation in the Navy, is vice presi 
| dent of Pan American World Air 
ways System. He Naval 
Academy graduate and holds naval! 
| aviator’s license Number 2. At th« 
end of the war, he was commande) 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
Another exception to the engi 
| neering pattern is Admiral C 
Julian Wheeler, who left the Navy 
| in 1948 and established the per- 
| sonnel department at State Mu- 


Is a 





tual Life Assurance Company. 
Worcester, Mass. He has the rank 
of executive officer and is person- 
nel director. Admiral Wheeler is 
also a Naval Academy graduate, 


and he served on many ships in 


many waters during his 32-year 
Navy career. 
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years in the Army after graduat- 
1g from West Point is another 
,on-engineer who is making a suc- 
ss in the business world. General 
Irving J. Phillipson retired from 
the Army in 1944 and became di- 
rector of industrial relations at 
Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Many military leaders have 
found various institutes and as- 
sociations to be excellent places 
for them to use their executive 
ability upon retirement from the 
Army and Navy. Admiral D. C. 
Ramsey, who retired last vear 
when he was commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, is president 
of the Aircraft Industries Associ- 
ation of America, Inc. Admiral 
H. B. Miller, who was the Navy 
Department’s director of public 
information when he retired in 
1946, is now director of the de- 
partment of information of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy is presi- 
dent of The Health Information 
Foundation in New York, and 
when he retired from the Navy 
early this year he was commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. All 
three of these men are Annapolis 
graduates. 
Two more Academy graduates 
who are in association work are 
Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., 
and Admiral E. S. Land. Admiral 
Hussey is secretary of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, and 
Admiral Land is president of the 
Air Transport Association of 
America. 
One of the most publicized 
military leaders in World War II 
is now president of an insurance 
company. General Jonathan Wain- 
wright, who survived the infamous 
Bataan “death march,” is presi- 
dent of the Armed Forces Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of San 
Antonio, Texas. 
General Dwight Eisenhower is a 
West Point graduate who could 
almost choose his job in many 
fields of business. He became 
president of Columbia University 
in 1948 when he left the Service 
as chief of staff of the United 
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A system of addressing helps cut order-shipping time 
from several days to a few hours! 


Is paperwork somewhere cumbersome, costly? Falling short in 
smoothing and speeding the performance of business functions? 
Break it down. Apply work simplification’s scientific method to each 
element of the record system. 


A. Develop the best procedure. SYSTEM of continuous label 


writing and application guides accurate order picking and , 


shipment in Johnson & Johnson’s famous shipping center. 
(PS. 19) 
B. Simplify the writing method. Typist prepares 1500 Farmers 
Cooperative stock certificates a day (against 700) with the 
aid of AUTOMATIC LINE FINDER. (PS. 19) 
€. Design the most efficient form. Eastern Air Lines designed 
3 labor-saving continuous forms to help mechanize control 
over employee passes. (PS. 19) 
FREE! Ideas you can use in your business. You'll find them in the 
detailed case histories in our magazine of Paperwork Simplification 
(PS.). Write The Standard Register Company, 612 Campbell St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 





BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ...easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip- 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate, 

*PATENTS PENDING 


{,——2, SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
MEMO § Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip 
ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-12 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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States Army. He has often been 
mentioned as a possible presiden- 
tial candidate. 

A publicized general who is in 
one of the top executive jobs in 
industry is Lucius D. Clay, chair- 
man of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., New York. He is 
also chairman of the civil defense 
commission for New York State. 
General Clay was featured in a 
recent issue of Time magazine. He 
retired from the Army in May 
1949 after 31 years in the Service. 
After he was graduated from West 
Point in 1918, he was commissioned 
second lieutenant, Corps of En- 
gineers, and later served under 
General MacArthur and General 
Eisenhower. When he retired, he 
was commander in chief of the 
United States forces in Europe 
and military governor of Germany. 

There are still more engineers 
who must be included in the group 
of former military leaders. Daniel 
J. Martin, vice 
Hughes Tool Company, Houston, 


president — of 


Texas, was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1924, switched 
to the Army, and spent 22 years 
in the Service before retiring in 
1946 as a colonel. J. C. Raaen, 
general manager of research and 
development laboratories at Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company, 
Riverside, Ill., is a West Pointer 
who retired in 1947 as a colonel 
after 28 years in the Army. An- 
other colonel, Francis H. Miles, 
Jr., is an executive director of the 
National Transport Terminal. He 
was graduated from West Point in 
1910 and left the Service in 1948. 

Many men who are graduated 
from Annapolis or West Point 
change their minds about having a 
military career and resign their 
commissions early. John Caples, 
vice president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., is a typi- 
‘al example. When he finished at 
the Naval Academy in 1924, he de- 
cided to become an advertising man 
instead of a sailor. One of his ad- 
vertising techniques was the slo- 
gan, “They laughed when I sat 
down at the piano.” Mr. Caples 


went back into the Navy during 
World War II and came out 4 
commander in 1945, returning ‘o 
the BBD&O advertising agenc\ 
In any discussion of busines, 
men who were military standouts, 
certain names will generally |) 
brought up. One of these is Ca) 
tain Edward Rickenbacker, who 
won fame as a _ pilot in World 
War I, and who miraculously su; 
vived a crash in the Pacific i 
World War II. Captain Ricken 
backer is now president of Eastern 
Air Lines. General Robert Wood 
Johnson, chairman of the board 
at Johnson & Johnson, is anothe: 
familiar name. He was first ap 
pointed a captain in the Army’s 
medical corps in 1926, and was 
again in the Army during World 
War II, when he rose to brigadie: 
general, 
Another 
short career in the Army is T. H 


soldier who had a 


Barton, president of the Lion Oil 
Company, El Dorado, Ark. Colone! 
Barton enlisted in the Army at 
an early age, was discharged in 
about 3 years, joined the Nationa! 
Guard, and later entered officers’ 
training camp and was commis 
sioned a captain. 

All the Army and Navy men 
discussed here went through much 
of the same training, and their 
success stories would indicate that 
companies can find excellent top 
executive material from the mili 
tary ranks. 

There really is almost no limit 
to the kind of work an ex-military 
leader can do, judging from a book 
written by Colonel Richard Dupuy. 
Where They Have Trod. The 
book shows civilian occupations 
of West Point graduates from 
1802 to 1932. There was one 
president of the United States 
(Grant), 3 vice-presidential can 
didates, 20 governors of states 
and territories, 20 mayors of 
cities, 35 college presidents, 258 
presidents of railroads and other 
corporations, 22 clergymen, 367 
engineers, 264 lawyers, 276 audi 
tors, 310 farmers and planters. 
other 


and various occupations 


from banker to professor. 
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= le High : 
’ Morale Hig 
ICS Ss : 
uls, NE company that puts a high 
In premium on the value of em- 
a) ployee and public relations is 
who 9 McCrory, Armstrong and Waters, 
rid Bqne., an insurance agency in 
sui Jacksonville, Fla. 
i Organized in 1912, the company 
en is headed by J. B. Waters, who 
ern realizes that good public relations 
00d B begin at home. That is why he 
ard @ starts with his own employees. 
her Every time one of the people in 
ap his office has a birthday, a card is 
IV's B sent to that person with an ap- 
Wits propriate message. 
rid In addition to the birthday 
licr 9 erecting, however, the girls get | 
two pairs of nylons, and the men | 
a get a bottle of Scotch—and the 
II occasion is made a festive one 
Oil within reasonable limits, of course. 
nel Even the happy birthday song is 
at sung at the impromptu celebration. 
in McCrory, Armstrong and 
nat Waters continues its public rela- 
rs’ tions ideas with clients and friends. 
is For example, specially printed “ IF HE KNEW 
Christmas messages go to these all the nice things the girls 
en people and many of them get gifts. have been saying about his fine >) 
ch Each officer of the firm is said to judgment. Since the Art Metal business 
cir have contributed to the prepara- pe igyst he ordered has been installed, ‘a 
aut tion of the message on these Christ- es goog —_ ee — oe setirage hh! <7 
g work. Our record system works without a hitch e. 
op mas cards—the company considers And the equipment is so attractive ns 
li- them that important! . .. we're just inspired to do our best!” ‘ ' 
: On a 3- by 5-inch card printed How about it, Sir .. . find out how Art Metal 
ut in reverse in Old English type in business equipment, with its 60-year-old tradition 
ry red ink are these words: of quality, can increase your office efficiency. 
ok “Faith, hope and _ friendship Talk it over with one of our experienced 
ys among men and women of good will po ogy ar — oe oe 
5 - putting efficient, functional Art Metal business 
he has preserved for us through the equipment to work for you. 
ns centuries the warm spirit of Christ- Wiiee soley for saw fose coy oft Aart Masel’: "Offi 
m mas. In that spirit, the Season’s Standards and Planning Book”— your guide to the 
he Greetings come to you with every conservation of time, energy and space in your office 
es good wish that peace, success and ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO 
n- happiness will be yours in the years Jamestown, New York 
es ahead.” 
of The company feels teamwork 
8 is an important contributing 
or factor in its growth. In the last 10 
7 years, the organization has pro- USINESS 
:. duced a premium volume ¥ $51, EQUIPMENT 
a. million, nearly tripling its annual 
a production in a decade to $778,534 
for 1949. For the finest in business equipment...look to Art Metal! 
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Office Survey Shows Many Improvements 


(Continued from page 15) 


rooms, display space, and similar 
factors which increase the total 
square feet, but do not necessarily 
give the individual office worker 
more room. In some offices we 
found a high percentage of total 
space given over to large executive 
offices with the general offices being 
slightly crowded. In one office we 
found executives using about 450 
square feet per person, with the 
general office workers using about 
78 square feet per person. 

No matter who uses it or how it 
is used, space costs money, and 
we believe that the figure of 146.6 
square feet per worker is accurate 
for cost estimates, but that it is 
scarcely a good rule to follow if 
we allow each worker that much 
space in which to maneuver. As a 
rule, general office workers need 
less than 100 square feet per per- 
son—more nearly 70 to 80 square 
feet after subtracting special pur- 
pose rooms such as lounges, cafe- 
terias, recreation room, and 
similar space. 

What is the meaning of these 
figures? It would be possible to 
read all sorts of significance into 
them, depending on each individual 
viewpoint. To our staff men and 
women who have visited a large 
number of these and other offices 
it seems clear that offices are being 
improved rapidly. More attention 
is being paid to proper tooling, 
lighting, and other more comfort- 
able working conditions. Vastly im- 
proved furniture, machines, sys- 
tems, supplies, and lighting are 
commonplace today, although they 
were the outstanding exception 
only a few years back—just prior 
to World War II, for example. 

There is a wholly new conception 
of the office as a place to get things 
done today. Once the office was 
considered nonproductive. Today 
the office ranks as the first and last 
productive unit of any business. 
In some companies, such as in- 
surance companies, the office is 
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everything. Only a few years back 
it seemed that wholesalers had 
miserably inadequate offices. Some 
of the best offices investigated in 
this activity were wholesalers’ of- 
fices. And the reports we received 
on cost reduction are, in some 
cases at least, almost too good to 
believe; yet the figures cannot be 
denied. 

A few years back, it seemed that 


only outstandingly prosperous 
companies furnished office em- 


ployees with pleasant conditions 
and good tools. Today large and 
small companies are housed in of- 
fices that seem to be much more 
comfortable than the 
home. Once we urged businessmen 
to make their offices almost as com- 
fortable as their own homes. 
Before long, somebody will have to 
start urging businessmen to make 


average 


their homes as comfortable as thei) 
offices ! 

All this improvement in work 
ing conditions, tools, methods, sys 
tems, and furnishings is not tl. 
slightest evidence of any wave ot 
generosity or altruism on the part 
of business management. It has 
paid off, and paid off handsomely 
in every company where figures 
were available. Estimates as to th 
time required to liquidate new of 
fices from savings vary from 1 to 
10 years—with some executives 
emphatically declaring that al! 
major improvements in offices pay 
for themselves so rapidly that th: 
investment is returned in a year 
But we’d say—and this is a rough 
estimate—that the average com 
pany executive believes that com 
pletely new offices will return the 
entire investment in & years. 





Potential Stockholders 


(Continued from page 21) 


in advance, and unless state laws 
prevent, the meeting should be as 
conveniently located as possible. 
One large New York corporation 
until recently held its meetings in 
a small town in upstate New York. 
A west coast corporation held its 
meetings in Delaware! In both 
cases such an alarming number of 
dissident stockholders protested 
the company policy that the meet- 
ing places were hurriedly revised 
to meet the demands of common 
sense. 

Not only should meetings be 
conveniently located, but they 
should be attended by the com- 
pany’s top brass: The stockholder 
wants to see his top management 
and is not content to ask questions 
of a junior vice president. 

Many corporations are now 
sending out post-meeting resumes 


to their stockholders. Nine thou 
sand out of 12,000 queried stock 
holders for Standard Oil (N. J.) 
expressed keen interest in these 
post-meeting round-ups and _ re- 
views of what had gone on. 
Stockholders want their meet 
ings to be business-like: A minimum 
of florid speeches and banquet pro- 
ceedings and a maximum of honest 
talk, questions from the floor, dis- 
cussion of dividends and earnings. 
and explanation of future plans. 
There are still many other as- 
pects to good stockholder rela- 
tions. Most shareholders 
their directors to own stock in 
their corporations ; the stockholder 
has risked his capital and he wants 
to feel that his management is 
willing to invest a substantial stake 
in the success of its own efforts. 
Stockholders want liberal divi 


want 
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dends, and when these are impos- 
sivle they want a full review of the 
policy behind retaining earnings. 
stockholders want their equity 
protected; they want full details 
of financings and as much as can 
be discussed of banking relation- 
sips and other credit operations. 

All these are legitimate desires. 
Indeed it is odd that stockholders 
are perhaps the last group with 
which management must deal which 
has come to press for a recognition 
of its own rights. And as manage- 
ment comes to realize that stock- 
holders—besides holding the final 
reins of control—are also sales- 
men, good-will agents, customers, 
and suppliers of the capital which 
management will undoubtedly need, 
we can expect increasing heed to 
be paid to that overlooked man on 
the company team—the common 
stockholder. 





Private Wire 
For Banks 


NAUGURATION of a new na- 

tion-wide private wire telegraph 
system known as “The Bank 
Wire,” largest and most modern 
system of its kind in the world, 
initially interconnecting 142 banks 
in 36 cities with fast and efficient 
communications, took place No- 
vember 1. 

Walter P. Marshall, president 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company which developed the sys- 
tem, touched a button to flash the 
first message to all banks on the 
present network: 

“Heartiest congratulations 
upon this progressive step to in- 
crease the speed and efficiency of 
banking operations throughout 
the country. Western Union is 
happy to have this opportunity to 
assist you in your constant effort 
to improve your services which are 
so vital to the nation.” 

With the flashing of this first 
message “The Bank Wire” began 


operation, thereby bringing to a 
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“T’d say the heck 


® “If it wasn’t my own daughter's 
wedding,” said Mrs. Allergen Hives. 
® “Stop grousin’, old girl” said 
Col. Hives. ‘We'll get the little 
thingummy that prints stamps on 
the envelopes.” 
She did. He did. Roger. 

® The Col. meant, of course, the DM 

—new desk model postage meter. 
® Little larger than a desk phone, it 
prints any postage you need, plus a 


dated postmark, and small advertise- 


ment (optional) directly on the 
envelope... for any kind of mail. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


World’s leading makers of maui 
offices in 93 eities in the U. S. and Canada 





e * + $9 
with it, if... 

Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post. 

The postofhe e sets the meter 
when you buy postage. Visible 
registers show the amount on hand. 
amount used. Postage in the meter 
can’t be lost or misused. 

It’s a great convenience in any 
office 
meter model for every user 








or home! There's a 


of mail, large or small. Call 
the nearest PB office, or 
send the coupon for a 
free booklet. 





— 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 


Street, Stamford, Conn 


the DM 


2162 Pacific 


Send the booklet on 








LOAD 
STATEMENTS, 
FORM LETTERS, 
BULLETINS 











FOLDED 
READY FOR 
MAILING 









That's 
time-saving, 








cost-cutting 
efficiency 





FOLDING 


with a Davidson MACHINE 


Now you can fold your regular mailings without 
overtime, without upsetting office routine, without 
delay. Install a Davidson Model 120 and watch one 
girl do the work of 10 to 20. And watch your Davidson 
pay for itself even when used as little as once a month. 


Any girl can operate it. Adjustments are few and 
simple. Handles light and heavy paper from 3” x 3” 
to 10” x 14”. Sturdily built for years of trouble-free 
service. And it’s yours on easy terms. Thousands now 
in use. 


Our new “fact book” on office folding shows how you 
can cut costs. Write for your copy today. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-54 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, IMinois 
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successful conclusion almost two 
years of intensive planning, 
search, and engineering. 

When 46 banks in 18 other citivs 
added to the network 
December 4, the system connect«d 
188 banks in 54 cities with ag 
gregate bank resources of $106 
With 27,000 


miles of telegraph circuits, it has 


were 


billion. more than 
an immediate potential capacity, 
of over 3 million telegrams in a 
banking-hour month. The cities 
served by the 188 banks have a 
total population of over 38 million 
“The Bank Wire,” planned and 
sponsored by a group of New York 
and Chicago banks in cooperation 
with banks throughout the coun 
try, will provide direct, fast, and 
confidential communications — b 
tween all banks on the network. 
Each bank in the nation-wide 
network is equipped with a print 
ing telegraph machine with which 
messages are transmitted at typ 
ing speed. All messages flash to 
automatic switching centers which 
are in operation in the Western 
Union buildings at New York and 
Chicago. Similar switching centers 
were added on December 4 in San 
Dallas, Atlanta 


when service to 46 additional banks 


Francisco, and 
was inaugurated. 
By the mere push of a button at 
trained 
and 


these centers, operators 


insure instant automatic 
transmission of messages to the 
banks of destination. Movement of 
a telegram through the center and 
on its way to its destination ap 
proximates 40 seconds. Once the 
telegram is typed at the point of 
origin it speeds to its destination 
without manual retransmission at 
any point. The messages arrive at 
the destination bank, exactly as 
typed at the point of origin, ready 
for immediate delivery to the 
proper officer or department. 
Each bank in the system sees 
only its own messages and has no 
to the messages of th 


others. To guarantee the confiden- 


access 


tial nature of the communications. 
Western Union operates and main 
tains the switching centers entirel) 


with its own employees. 
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How Color 
Slows Time 





OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The color research laboratory at Sun Chemical Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y., recently found some interesting results that are 
caused by colors in offices. The laboratory revealed that under the in 
fluence of red light time is likely to be overestimated; on the other hand, 
under the influence of green or blue light time is likely to be under 
estimated. Cool hues would thus seem best in offices where many tasks 
are routine, while warm hues would be suitable in restaurants and coch 


tail lounges where time in apparent “slow motion” might be more pleasur 
able. E. H. Sargent ra Company's New offices make effective use of cool 
colors, and the following pages tell the story. 





The general office at E. H. Sargent & Company is furnished 
with gray desks made by General Fireproofing, and the 
Hauserman partitions are also in cool hues. Plenty of 
daylight is admitted by the huge window area, but it can 
be supplemented by fluorescent lights when needed. 
Offices to the right are arranged to speed flow of work 





* 


Sargent’s purchasing office is arranged for efficient flow 
of work with other offices, and its colors are in cool hues 


_ 


Special desks made by Remington Rand that have tub files 
are used to speed up work in the inventory control office 





Pne 
less 


Orders Go Out 2 Days Soe 





E. H. Sargent’s new Chicago plant and office building 
has facilitated the streamlining of shipping and receiv- 
ing methods, as well as methods in the office. Many of 
the systems are possible because of the one-floor layout 





EVERAL months after moving 

into its new Chicago office and 
plant building, E. H. Sargent & 
Company, of Chicago, Detroit, 
and Dallas, now ships its average 
order within 24 hours after it is 
received, While in its old quarters, 
Sargent required 3 days to get 
out the average order. 

The company’s increased effi- 
ciency is largely attributable to 
the new plant. For example, Sar- 
gent formerly was in a multi-story 
building near the center of Chi- 
cago’s noisy downtown area. When 
goods were received, they came in 
on the first floor, but were sent 
to the sixth floor for inspection. 
From the sixth floor they went 
back down to one of the lower 
floors to be placed in stock. 


5 0 


The new one-story building on 
Chicago’s northwest side simplifies 
the receiving operation. Inspection 
is made near the receiving depart- 
ment, and the goods then go right 
into stock a short distance away. 
No time is spent riding up and 
down elevators. 

Order filling is also simplified 
in the new one-story building. One 
man can fill an entire order of 
20 or 30 items in a short time be- 
cause of the ease in finding and 
getting to the items. On the other 
hand, when an order of 30 items 
had to be filled in the old building, 
it often required as many as five 
or six men working on four differ- 
ent floors. Then the various items 
had to be grouped on the first 


floor for shipping. 


Sargent’s offices were not ar- 
ranged for an efficient flow of work 
in the old building. Offices were 
on different floors, and consider- 
able time was lost in getting from 
one office to another. 

The arrangement now is such 
that certain offices are side by side. 
Inventory control, for instance, is 
connected with 
with pricing and sales. The Haus- 


purchasing and 


erman partitions give privacy to 
the offices, but employees can talk 
over them and scarcely have to 
leave their desks when information 
is needed from one of the con- 
necting departments. 

In addition to the arrangement 
of offices to produce a smooth flow 
of work, the 
public-address system, an office-to 


company has a 


office communications system, and 
a pneumatic tube relay for getting 
maximum results in a minimum 
amount of time. 
T. M. Mints, 


Sargent, said that the new one 


president of 


floor operation gives his company 
20 per cent more usable space. 
The many aisles, elevators, rest 
rooms, and staircases that con- 
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Pneumatic tube system saves count- 
less steps between the departments 


T. M. Mints, company president, uses a huge wooden desk with a conference- 





type top, and his big leather-covered chair has often been called the judge's chair 


ver in Sargent’s New Plant 
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sumed space on every floor in the 
multi-story plant are no problem 
in the new building. Every square 
foot can now be put to the best 
possible use. 

Sargent’s office and 
plant equipment certainly has a 
great deal to do with the com- 


modern 


pany’s over-all efficiency. The new 
building has plenty of window 
area, and the windows in the plant 
are of Aklo glass, which is a green 
frosted glass made by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. This 
product absorbs infrared rays and 
takes the glare from the sunlight. 
Workers, therefore, can work in 
the sunlight that streams through 
the big windows, but there will be 
no glare or heat. 

The offices also have plenty of 
windows, and they have Thermo- 
pane glass, which is made of two 
panes of glass with “dried” air 
in between. This glass never is 
clouded with condensation because 
of varying temperatures inside and 
outside, and street noises are al- 
most inaudible inside an office using 
this glass. 

Desks and chairs throughout 
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the general offices are products of 
The General Fireproofing Com 
pany, and General Fireproofing’s 
executive desk is in the vice presi 
dent’s office. President Mints uses 
a large wooden desk with a 
conference-type top that was 
manufactured by the Wilhite Com- 
pany. Cabinets and matching 
furniture were also made by Wil 
hite, while chairs came from The 
Taylor Chair Company. 

General offices were planned so 
that changes can be easily made 
at any time. The Hauserman par 
titions permit rearrangement of 
the offices, and electrical outlets 
are spaced at every 18 inches so 


mn chanical 


that telephone and 
units can be moved at will. Fluo 
rescent lighting gives even illumi- 
nation at any spot in the hug 


office Different 


acoustic treatment are used in the 


area. types of 
building: One produced by U. § 
Gypsum in executive offices, and a 
Johns-Manville 


general office area. In 


product in the 
addition, 
there is acoustical plaster in the 
company cafeteria. The entire area 
has an asphalt tile floor covering, 


except for executive offices that 
are carpeted. 

One interesting comparison in 
the new one-story building is of 
the alignment of departments in 
the office and the arrangement of 
manufacturing sections in the 


plant. The 


for both produc 


results are the same, 
a smooth flow of 
work. The office arrangement has 
already been explained, but the 
plant lavout has one manufactur 
ing section on one side and an 
other manufacturing section on the 
other side. In the middle is the in 
spection department. As the vari 
made, they 


ous items are move 


, 
line to the center. where 


down the 
evervthing 1s issembled to. final 


inspection. In this way, there is 


no cross trafic between manufac 


turing sections, for evervthing 
moves to he I dd ind then voces 


Thus, in the plant and in the 
office, backtracking is unnecessary, 
ind a resulting 


_ 


It is often difficult to estimate 


saving is produced 


= 


SAVINGS In Manpower whe na com 


— 


any moves from an old building 
to a new one President Mints, 
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pany name headings. 





in Maroon, Dark Green, 





A PARTIAL LIST OF 

PROMINENT USERS 
United States Army 
United States Navy 
international Harvester Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


Without Costly Re- regapaaa 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 
Each 
flanges which fit securely into the grooves 
of the felt background, which is available 
Black or White. 





Sometimes the word “FILE” is confusing! | 
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Folders always hang 
upright on frame. 


tion’s great industrial and 
commercial organizations. 


Pendaflex Cuts Filing Costs 20% or MORE! 
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| OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


INC. A 


nearby Pendaflex dealer. 


Company 
Address 
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ZA |_ ar Adjustable index tabs. 
ae Atm Low cost frame fits an | 


| file cabinet drawer. | 


Used in offices of the na- } 


Send us your Pendaflex Catalogue, and name of 
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letter has 


Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily. 


“The 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 

ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 

A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
tion structures and list of other prominent users. 
Write Dept. 12-A today! Or phone MIchigan 2-6334. 


1731 N. Wells St. 
Chicago (4, Ill. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Cc jeal, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 
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UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





however, said that in figuring from 


the same tonnage weights, tl 


new one-story plant could save 15 
per cent in manpower that would 
ordinarily be required to hand] 
merchandise. 

The floor space of the new plan: 


of th 


company’s five-acre tract. Included 


extends over three acres 


in the building are a city sales 
room, lecture and projection room, 
scientific library, show room, first 
aid room, and plant cafeteria with 
kitchen. Glazed tile locker and rest 
rooms are also provided. 

The building marks the 


second major construction of the 


new 


company in recent months, with a 
new office and plant being con- 
structed in Dallas last year. 





‘Prospecting’ 


At Sheaffer 


A BID of $20,000 for the right 
to rip up 10,000 square feet 
of old factory flooring has been 
received by the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa, which is building a large ad- 
dition to its plant. 

A Chicago smelting and refining 
company made the bid, gambling 
that it would be able to “mine” the 
old boards for 14-karat 
gold to make the project “pan 
out” profitably. In addition to the 
gold dust embedded in the boards 


enough 


and crevices after more than 30 
years of shaping gold pen points, 
the “prospectors” figured to smelt 
out some osmium, a super-hard 
metal used in alloy form on the 
tips of better pen points. Inci- 
dentally, the osmium is eight or 
nine times as expensive as gold. 
Sheaffer officials said the com- 
pany takes expensive precautions 
in its day-to-day operations to re- 
capture errant gold dust and tips. 
Although the entire plant is air- 
conditioned by day, periodically 
the gold nib department is given a 
special nighttime vacuuming and 
the dust is smelted along with floor 
sweepings to recover the gold. 
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ple ond MADLY UHL HELTON 


Businessmen use imagination and initiative in making better mousetraps and in 
creating a demand for them. But they wear blinders when they approach any 
change in worker relationships. They don’t seem to understand the best way to 
put the hammer and sickle on their labels is to try to hammer their workers into 
standardized molds.—From a talk by Lansing Shield, The Grand Union Company 











An employee places her suggestion in one of the new suggestion boxes while 
another girl looks over one of the new suggestion blanks prior to filling it out 


Streamlined Suggestion Boxes Add New Interest to Plan 


The streamlined suggestion boxes 
which have been set up throughout the 
plants of Olin Industries, Inc., division 
of Western Cartridge Company in East 
Alton, Ill, are the important outward 
evidence that the plan itself has been 
streamlined. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact 
that enlarging the award committee will 
now mean more prompt action and 
quicker rewards for those participating 
in the plan. By this procedure, Olin In- 
dustries has avoided the bottleneck in 
processing employee suggestions, which 
is responsible for many a_ suggestion 
plan bogging down almost at the start. 
Experience has shown that when it 
takes too long to get an employee sug- 
gestion under way, workers become dis- 
interested in the plan, and its chances 
of success are reduced to a minimum. 

In order that this new plan could be 
developed, the previous suggestion plan 
was temporarily suspended _ several 
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months ago. Under the new arrangement, 
the employee simply fills out a suggestion 
form, which he secures from the sug 
gestion box, adds drawings or sketches 
(if they are necessary), and drops the 
completed form in the box. The sug- 
gestion is collected by the suggestion 
secretary, who records the date received 
and immediately sends the employee a 
written notice that the idea is being 
considered by the award committee. Sug 
gestions are processed as quickly as 
possible, and as soon as the idea has been 
accepted or rejected, the employee is so 
notified. 

The supervisor is also brought into the 
picture. If the employee's idea has been 
accepted, his immediate supervisor noti- 
fies him of the amount of the award. If 
it has been rejected, he explains to the 
employee why it was not practical and 
suggests that another try be made. The 
+},) 


list of all awards is posted monthly or 


the bulletin boards 


Burroughs Provides New 
Retirement Benefits 


The funded pension plan for its 13,000 
employees in the United States which, 
with stockholder approval, will be put 
into operation January 1, 1951, by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
will provide for a $125 minimum monthly 
retirement including = social 
security benefits. The plan will apply 
to all eligible employees with 30 years 


income, 


or more of service at age 65. In addition 
to covering permanent employees with 
the organization on January 1, 1951, the 
plan will be retroactive to include em 
ployees who have retired since June 30, 
1950. Officers of the company as well as 
employees are included in the same plan 
on the same basis. A voluntary con 
tributory feature enables employees 
earning more than $3,600 per vear to 
obtain additional benefits on future 
earnings in excess of that amount 

The company will pay the entire cost 
of all past service benefits and the cost of 
all future service benefits on earnings 
up to $3,600 a vear. Past service benefits 
on earnings up to $3,600 per year will 
umount to one-half of one per cent of 
those earnings, multiplied by the num 
ber of years of past service on January 
1, 1951. This portion of the Burroughs 
plan is designed to supplement social 
security benefits on these past earnings 

Past service benefits on earnings over 
$3,600 will amount to three-fourths of one 
per cent of those earnings, multiplied 
by the number of vears of past service 
rhis portion of the plan is designed to 
make up for the 
security benefits on earnings over 33,600 


ibsence of social 


All past service benefits will be based 
on 1950 earnings 


salesmen, for whom average earnings of 


(except commission 


the past 10 vears will be used). Future 
service benefits on earnings up to 33,600 
1 year will amount to three-fourths of 
me per cent of those earnings for each 
vear of service from January 1, 1951, to 
retirement cate 

rhe company will pay $2 million into 
the pension fund in the first vear of the 
plan, as well as such amounts in suc- 
ceeding years as may be determined by 
ictuaries to be necessary 
the fund on 


independent 


to maintain ictuarially 


, 1} ; 
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Cold Pills Fail to Reduce 
Absenteeism in Plant 


A 3-year test of antihistamines for 
colds among industrial workers reported 
in the journal of Industrial Medicine & 
Surgery indicates that while 66 per cent 
of people taking the pills reported relief 
in 48 hours, there was no evidence that 
the use of the pills had cut down workers’ 
lost time reportedly due to illness. 

The study, which was made by Dr. 
William L. Baughn, medical director of 
the Guide Lamp Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Anderson, Ind., covered the 
three “cold seasons” from October 
through March in 1947-1948, 1948-1949, 
and 1949-1950. During that time, 4,627 
employees received 43,000 doses of anti- 


histamine tablets to treat 8,079 coids. 

Another 1,336 workers got other kinds 
of pills—a aspirin- 
phenacetin-caffeine, as well as plain 
aspirin and soda—for 2,100 colds. Of 
these, 27 per cent felt they got perfect 
results. 

Twenty-three per cent of the workers 
said they got side effects from the anti- 


combination of 


histamines. Drowsiness and light-headed 
ness were the main complaints; a few 
had to go to bed. 

Dr. Baughn said that in looking for 
objective evidence of benefits from using 
the antihistamines, he carefully analyzed 
the company records, but indications are 
that increasing use of antihistamines 
“has failed to result in any decrease in 
longer-term re 


short-term illness or 


spiratory disease.” 


Westinghouse Opens Educational Center for Employees 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation re 
cently educational 


project—the Westinghouse Educational 


opened its new 


Center. This is a nonprofit corporation 
employees of 
families op 


organized to offer to 
Westinghouse and_ their 
portunities for further educational and 
cultural development. 

The new structure, which is L-shaped 
and built of stone and brick, is located 
on a 10-acre plot in Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
a borough adjoining metropolitan Pitts 
burgh. A large portion of the 35,000 
square feet of floor space houses 6 ultra 
modern classrooms and a large lecture 
hall where the Westinghouse evening 
graduate study program is carried out 
in cooperation with the University of 
Pittsburgh. In addition to the classrooms 
and 300-seat lecture hall, there is a read 
ing room, lobby lounge, snack bar, hobby 
rooms, and a number of offices. 

Courses for employees will include 





virtually every phase of engineering, 
ranging in subject from electrical ma- 
chine design to the most advanced 
mathematics. The faculty is made up of 
Westinghouse scientists and engineers 
and University of Pittsburgh professors. 
With the extensive facilities available 
in the new Center, plus the cooperation 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Westing- 
house employees and their families can 
continue graduate studies and gain ad- 
ditional degrees by means of the evening 
study program. All courses, whether 
given in the new Center or at the Uni- 
versity itself, are offered in the evening 
so that employee students can continue 
their full-time occupations. This year 
some 350 students are expected to par- 
ticipate in the program. Classroom work 
combined with practical experience forms 
the core of the graduate student's 
training. About 300 graduates have ai- 
ready begun this training program. 


al 


Interior of Western Pacific instruction car, showing a moving picture screen 
at the far end. The collapsible metal chairs provide large seating capacity 
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DuMont Will Use Machine 
To Speed Promotions 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc 
will begin selecting employees for pri 
motion ten times as fast as at present 
according to Harry Housten, personn 
director. The speed-up will be accon 
plished by the employment of an Inter 
national Business Machines Corporatio: 
“electronic brain,” heretofore used onl: 
by the Government for census taking. 

The machine, known as _ Statistica 
Analyzer 101, will be put into operation 
upon delivery sometime within the next 
few weeks. Other companies scheduled 
to receive the machines are, according to 
a representative of International Busi 
ness Machines, the Oldsmobile Division of 
General Motors Corporation and United 
States Steel Corporation. 

According to Mr. Housten, the “elec- 
tronic brain” will process qualifications 
for promotion of 450 employees a minute 
and automatically supply a first, second, 
and third choice. 

The cards to be fed into the machine 
will contain what are known as “em- 
ployee profiles’—packaged summaries of 
employee qualifications for better jobs. 
Following this procedure, final choice of 
employees for promotion will depend 
upon personal interviews with the can 
didates. “No machine, however clever,” 
said Mr. Housten, “can tell us whether 
or not a candidate for promotion has the 
personality to fit a new working group 
to which he may be assigned.” 


Western Pacific Improves 
Old Instruction Car 


Since 1923, Western Pacific’s old in- 
struction car No. 320 has been used for 
safety first and instruction meetings, but 
the old coach had become antiquated and 
it had many shortcomings for the pur- 
pose it was intended to fill. A few months 
ago, it was sent to the shops for complete 
redesigning and overhauling to bring it 
into step with the modernization program 
now in progress on the road. The latest 
improvements include: 

Modern collapsible metal chairs with 
plastic seats now take the place of the 
old red plush coach seats, increasing the 
seating capacity from 42 to 60. A per- 
manent projection room is installed in 
one end of the car, and a screen and 
speaker in the opposite end. A CTC 
board for indicating signal aspects and 
indications is mounted on the wall be- 
hind a permanent desk below the screen. 
The old type overhead racks are gone, 
and an electrically operated evaporator 
provides the air conditioning. 

Last, but not least, a note of cheerful- 
ness was added to the car’s interior by 
a new coat of paint. A cream-colored 
ceiling is set off with pale blue-green 
walls, nut-brown floors, and forest-green 
trim. The outside, of course, remains the 
standard dark green color. It is now 
known as “Instruction Car—110.” 
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Is Joe Doakes on your assembly line a 
Communist? If you think he is, can you 
re him? Can you prove he is a Com 
iunist ? 

These leading questions have become 

headache to many an employer, and the 
difficulties of answering them have led 

» what The Associated Industries of 
Cleveland calls a “frustrating situation.” 
In a recent issue of the association's bul 
etin, it points out that while the em- 
loyer may be inclined to throw up his 
hands in disgust, there is something he 
can do about it—maybe not as much as 
he would like, but still something. 

The bulletin states that, first of all, 
you can refuse to hire a Communist or 
inyone you have reason to believe is 
sympathetic to the Marxist ideology. 
FEP laws are silent on “political be- 
lief.” Second, you may be able to fire a 
Communist on just those grounds. But, 
you must be careful! “Make certain your 
union contract has nothing to say on 
the subject. And it is an odds-on bet 
that if you do discharge a Communist 
for being a Communist, he will claim 
that it was for some other reason, i.e., 
union activity, ete., and take the matter 
to the NLRB. Then it becomes a matter 
of evidence.” 

Third, the bulletin points out that if 
you manufacture a product that is es- 
sential to the nation’s security, an arbi- 
trator may rule that you are within your 
rights to rid yourself of Communists in 
your plant. 


What You Can Do About Communists in Your Plant 


A fourth method of “dealing with 
Uncle Joe’s followers is to enlist your 
union's assistance. Write it into the con 
tract that the company can discharge 
any employee who is a member of Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist organizations or 
sympathetic to such ideas. You may be 
able to require your personnel to sign 
a non-Communist affidavit. If you do this, 
stick close to the pledge ‘Taft-Hartley 
asks of union leaders, and you can't go 
wrong. Consolidated Edison of New York 
has such a provision in its contract.” 

Under some conditions, points out the 
bulletin, the Government screens your 
employees for you. If you have a de 
fense contract, and it is classified “top 
secret,” the FBI will do the job 

One way to check on the “tougchie,” 
suspected of being a Communist, is to 
examine what organizations he belongs 
to—especially those tagged by the De 
partment of Justice as “Communist 
Front.” 

However, it is well to keep in mind, 
the bulletin points out, that if you fire 
a man because of Communism, vou must 
be sure of your facts. “For if you have 
a union agreement that covers grounds 
for discharge, you may be sued for 
breach of contract if the provision is 
fractured. If an unfair labor practice 
charge is upheld, you might have to re 
instate the worker with back pay. And 
if you call him a Communist and can't 
prove it, you may be sued for slander 
Courts have held it libel. So be careful.” 


Film Tells the Story of American Enterprise at Work 


A new 22-minute, 16mm. black-and- 
white sound film, “The Shadow of a 
Pioneer,” has been produced for the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, 
Ill, by The Venard Organization of 
Peoria to tell the story of one American 
enterprise at work—an enterprise which 
began 61 years ago in a barnyard shed 
with the invention of a fence-weaving 
machine. Then, the newly invented ma- 
chine produced 20 rods of fence in a 
16-hour day. Today, the huge plant, which 
was built where the little wooden shed 
once stood, produces 2,300 rods of fence 
in an 8-hour day. 

“The Shadow of a Pioneer,” tells the 
story simply and graphically without the 
cant one usually associates with films of 
this type. Interesting shots of the various 
processes were taken right in the Key- 
stone Steel & Wire plant. The narrator 
telis why these processes are important 
in the final product and thus why each 
employee's job is important. Among 
the shots are those of individuals in the 
quarter-century club—more than 14 per 
cent of the employees belong—as well 
as views of employees who have worked 
30, 35, 40, 45, and 50 years for Keystone. 

Main purpose of the film is to show 
American enterprise in action. Since the 
film has educational value, it has been 
shown not only to Keystone Steel & 
Wire employees but also to employee 
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Filming ‘‘The Shadow of a Pioneer’”’ 
in Keystone Steel & Wire warehouse 


groups throughout the country ar Zz 


educational groups who in turn show it 
to school children. More than 3,500 Ke 
stone employees and their families saw 
a premiere of the film on a Su 
ifternoon at the fieldhouse of Bradley 
University in Peoria 

“The Shadow of a Pioneer” mav be 
secured without charge, except 
portation costs, from The Ve ard Or 
ganization, Peori 











Meredith worker being given a dental 
X-ray in new dental research program 


Meredith Employees Get 
Free Dental X-Rays 


All members of the Meredith Publish 
ing Company, Des Moines, lowa, will re 


ceive free X-rays of their teeth during 





the last half of 1950 as part of a dental 
program which began in the plant it 
July. The program is part of the research 
of Northwestern University, Evanston 
Lll., conducted DV a Des Moines dentist, 
who is a graduate of the university 


The purpose of the program is to pro 
I | 
' , 
vide a service to Meredith emplovees and 
it the same time provide the members 


of the Northwestern School of Dentistry 


with X-ravs which thes car use 
furthering their knowledge 

The program was begun by setting 
up a schedule for each department. As 
the department's turn comes up, members 


ire notified when to report. The examina 


tion and X-ravs take about 20 minutes 

One set of the X-ravs is set aside for 

Northwestern, the other is given to the 

employee so that he mav take ther to 

his own dentist for analvsis. The prints 

ire being ce veloped il Mere ith’s mw 
ito ce ent 


New Pamphlet Gives Pointers 
On Protection of Plants 


rhe 2 re phiet, Plant Protec 
Guide ritten by Frank V. Mar 
tinek, chair ft the plant protection 
I et e ¢ cago Civil Defense 
Orgar tion, is been distributed to 
embers of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at Industry. Mr. Martinek 
. ssista ce president of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Mai ts covered in the pamphlet 
e the organization of a plant con 


1 center, elements of sabotage, dealing 
i espl mage, employee iden 
on, protection f plant irea, treat 


fire safetv measures 


ent of sitors 
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If you are one of those people who still must buy gifts for a few special friends, 


there are suggestions in this department that might strike your fancy. A portable 


typewriter is always one of the best presents, and there is an air circulator that 


would please ‘‘fresh-air’’ executives. Another gift is a telephone-answering machine 








Portable Designed to 
Please Users 


FINGER-FLITE Champion is the name 
of a new personal writing machine. With 
an office machine size keyboard, the 
typewriter includes 40 improved features 


3 
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for operating ease. The people who use 
portables were surveyed and had a hand 
in styling the new machine. As a result, 
the machine was redesigned from inner 
mechanism to carrying case. “See-Set” 
margins, rhythm shift, and key-set tabu- 
lator are some of the features users sug- 
gested—and have been given. In non- 
glare gray with maroon trim, the new 
Underwood portable is as modern in ap- 
pearance as it is functional. 


Recorder Answers Phone, 
Takes Messages 


AN AUTOMATIC telephone-answering 
machine takes messages while the owner 
is out. Designed for use with a French- 
type telephone with bell in the base, the 
machine needs no wires or attachments; 
the phone is merely placed on top. When 


the phone rings, the receiver is lifted 
automatically and a phonograph record 
plays giving instructions to the caller in 
the owner’s voice. These instructions 
usually explain that the owner is away 
and ask the caller to leave a message 
with the Tele-Magnet at the sound of the 
tone signal. The wire recorder runs only 
while a call is being made and takes one 
hour of messages. Each message is 
registered so that the owner knows how 
many calls have been recorded in his 
absence. Operated manually, this product 
of Mohawk Business Machines Corpora- 
tion will record both sides of a telephone 
conversation. Using a microphone, the 
Tele-Magnet will also record meetings, 
speeches, conferences, and so on. Price 
is $299.50, plus tax. 





Typewriter Cuts Cost 
of Forms Writing 


INVOICES, statements, and other busi 
ness forms can be produced with greater 
economy of time and materials with the 
new Royal Continuous-Form Typewriter. 
Carbon ribbons which feed automatically 
between the forms eliminate handling 
separate forms and sheets of carbon. 
Eightfold forms can be typed as easily 
and quickly as two-copy forms. Key- 
board and carriage controls are the same 
as on the standard Gray Magic Royal 
Typewriter, so transition is easy for the 
typist. One addition is a palm tabulator 
to speed the work. Key-Set tabulation 
and uniform scales further simplify typ- 
ing business forms. Royal Typewriter 
Co., Ine. 
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Posters Pep Up Office 
Suggestion Systems 


SUGGESTION posters dealing with of- 
fice problems are now offered by Per- 
sonnel Materials Company as part of its 
regular weekly display service. When the 
displays suggest definite lines of thought, 
more ideas are turned in by employees. 
Special problem subjects, along with tie- 
ins to seasonal and current event topics, 
keep the system alive. Sold on a sub- 
scription basis, the posters are shipped 
each month. Since each poster is dated 
for the week it is to be shown, display 
programs need little attention. 





Addresses 30 Shipping 
Labels a Minute 


SIMPLE system for addressing shipping 
labels has been devised by Master Ad- 
dresser Company. The Lab-L-Master 
saves a good deal of time when multiple 
labels are needed for shipments that go 
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out in several packages. Here is how the 
system works: The Lab-L-Master is 
pressed into place on a shipping order 
or bill of lading before the name and 
address is filled in. (Pressure sensitive 
adhesive holds the Lab-L-Master in 
place.) Then the name and address are 
typed or written on the Lab-L-Master, 
and a carbon impression of the address 
appears on the shipping order. In the 
shipping room, the Lab-L-Master is in 
serted in the printer and the necessary 
labels or tags are run off at the rate of 
30 a minute. Special printing fluid makes 
it possible to print 200 labels from one 
Master. The Addresser prints dry in 
stantly, without smearing or smudging 
Printing area is equal to seven type 
written lines. Designed mainly for use 
in the shipping room, the Lab-L-Master 
can be used for other purposes, such as 
imprinting names on circulars 


Device Counts, Records, 
Tabulates, Totals 


OLD-FASHIONED tally sheets are on 
the way out, when you use a Denominator 
to count, tabulate, record, and total 
items. Order tabulations, inventory con 
trol, product sales analyses, payroll de 
nominating, and many other applications 
are possible with this flexible device 
The Denominator Company, Inc., product 
comes in various sizes from a single unit 
Tally model to a machine containing 
180 units. 


Reduce 
Absenteeism! 


Get double-protection from Colds 
and other Upper Respiratory in- 
fections with Columbia’s 


GLYCO-MASTER 


vaporizer 


equipped with the NEW 


GERMICIDAL LAMP 


Here is an amazing new combination that 
offers double protection against colds, flu, 
pneumonia, strep and other upper respira- 
tory infections 


aaa a , 
The carefully designed, 


efhcient Columbia 
Glyco-Master draws in the air over a 


germicidal lamp and passes it through the 





ing it with Glycol vapors as 
it is exhausted through the grill-like open- 
ing on the top. In addition to treating the 
air twice in a fraction of a second, the 
forced air circulation assures users that 

1 will be treated. The Glycol 
vapors kill the air-borne bacteria and vi- 
ruses, while in addition the Germicidal 


Lamp deodorizes and makes the air coun- 


trv fresh 





Columbia Glyco-Masters come 
in many models—treating from 
epproximately 10,000 to 
1750 cu. ft. of air per 
hour. Air conditioning models 
for nstcliation nm your pres 
nt ventilating system avail 


No 1al method 
r. y 

| y ¢ P yees 

nN A : ease 


Write for complete details today. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Dept. AB—1 54 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia—The Gem of the Glycol V aporizers 
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Cash Register Prints 
Itemized Receipt 


ITEMIZED receipt is printed for the 
customer by a new cash register. Con- 
taining an electric adding-subtracting- 
multiplying mechanism, the Clary Model 
303 also keeps a printed record of every 
transaction of the day, along with a 
running total of the day’s business. 
The machine is suitable for taking in- 
ventory, figuring payroll deductions, 
mark-ups, discounts, and other retail 
store figure work. The Clary Multiplier 
Corporation product uses large type, 
easy-to-install tapes, and has one-key, 
five-way lock control feature. 
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Divider Tilted for 
Better Visibility 


A NEW TYPE of divider for parts 
bins and drawers is available. The 
tilted divider speeds operations and al- 
lows complete visibility, no matter how 
full the drawer is. As a safety advan- 
tage, the divider eliminates the scratches, 
knuckle-scraping, and more serious cuts 
caused by ordinary dividers. The dividers 
are now being supplied in all Equipto 
drawer units, parts bins, and other 
equipment. Equipto Division, Aurora 
Equipment Company. 





Duplicating Supplies 
Sport New Packages 


MORE colorful and simplified packaging 
for its duplicating supplies line has been 
adopted by REX-O-graph, Inc. Designed 
for easier handling and more eye-appeal, 
the new packaging theme is intended to 
create easier identification for the com- 
pany’s products, and it also is expected 
to boost sales. 


Punched Card System 
For Small Business 


RECORD SORT system, devised | 
Remington Rand Inc., is a modified us; 
of punched cards which makes the basi: 
features of mechanical recording avai 
able for small business or branch offices 
Record Sort can be used for all kinds 
of record-keeping and statistical work 
The punched cards can be sorted auto 
matically at high speed and used fo: 
manual addition on a standard adding 
machine, or processed on _ centralized 
punched-card accounting equipment 
Three basic units comprise the system: 
Card punch machine, sorting machine, 
and adding machine. Information written 
on Record Sort cards is transcribed into 
the cards on a punch machine, after 
which the cards are available for use 
in preparing many kinds of reports 
After the cards are grouped in a work 
able sequence by the sorting machine, 
amounts for each classification are added 
manually on an adding machine. This 
final information, totaled and summar- 
ized, is then posted to the proper report 
form and is ready for filing or other 
disposition. The system simplifies record- 
filing problems, insures unlimited record- 
keeping expansion, steps up accuracy, 
and drastically cuts clerical costs. 





Changes Typewriter to 
Bookkeeping Machine 
SEMI-ELECTRIC typewriter was 


shown by Paillard Products, Inc., at 
the National Business Show in Grand 
Central Palace, late in October. The 
Hermes Ambassador’ typewriter has 
electric carriage return and spacing; 
four interchangeable carriages; 92- 
character keyboard; retractable, trans- 
parent card holder; notebook holder 
above keyboard; Universal electric 
motor—but the machine can be used 
manually if the power supply fails. 
However, the outstanding feature is 
that a new bookkeeping machine, the 
Hermes Intromat, can be rapidly fitted 
on the Ambassador for accounting work. 
This machine can be removed when the 
typewriter is needed for regular corre- 
spondence. In addition to the journal, 
two ledger forms can be inserted and 
fed independently to different lines. 
Forms of different widths can be handled. 
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Small Circulator Ends 
Fresh Air Feud 


THE PERENNIAL tug-of-war in win- 
ter when men want the office windows 
open and the women are just as de- 
termined to keep the windows closed 
could be avoided with a new desk-size 
air circulator. Turning the switch stirs 
a gentle flow of air—there are no gusts 
or drafts to disturb papers, ruffle hair, 
or bring on colds or stiffness. Rubber 
mounting ensures quiet operation with 
no vibration. Though it does the work of 
a 10-inch fan, the Executive “50” Air 
Circulator uses less power than a 40-watt 
bulb. Its Tenite case in black, gray, wood- 
grain, or red is shatterproof and can 
be wiped clean with a soft cloth. 





Box Opener Cuts Clean, 
Protects Contents 


A BOX opener that protects the contents 
of cartons and opens any carton cleaner 
and quicker is announced by Flash Box 
Opener Co., Inc. Its patented blade 
holder adjusts to cut varying thicknesses 
of carton covers. Because the Flash 
Box Opener penetrates exactly under 
the outer cover thickness, contents of 
cartons are not damaged. The zinc 
opener’s clean cut permits re-use of 
cartons. 
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Card Groover Notches 
50 Cards at a Time 


DESK-MODEL Card Groover for notch- 
ing small batches of Keysort cards or 
checks has been announced by The McBee 
Company. From 2 to 50 cards or checks 
can be notched rapidly for such classifi- 
cations as product, department, opera- 
tion number, or pay period. Double-edge 
cutting knife is removable and reversible. 
Circular cutting block moves with each 
operation to present a new cutting sur- 
face. Punching chips are carried into a 
receptacle. 












Card Index Tray for 
Quick Reference 


VERSATILE plastic card index tray 
holds 3- by 5-inch cards for any purpose 
—tickle, address, or other file. Guides 
are available for every filing require 
ment. The tray’s lid and body are of 
plastic, molded in one piece. for greater 
strength. Slightly tapered sides of the 
tray permit a “V” wedge space to be 
formed between the cards when the file 
is being used. This arrangement means 
easier access and greater visibility. The 
Globe-Wernicke Company makes the 
GUARD-X Plastic Card Index Tray in 
mottled brown or plain black. Inci 
dentally, this file might make a good 
Christmas gift for your customers ¢ 
other business friends. 





Plastic Envelope Strip 
Protects Policies 


VALUABLE papers such as insurance 
policies and deeds can be protected from 
soil, tearing, and unnecessary handling 
by transparent Vinylite plastic film in 
which the papers can be identified at a 
glance. Made in strips, the pocket-type 
envelope can be cut off in sections of 


one or more pockets. Heat-sealed seams 
between the pockets provide space to 
emboss a company or private name. Each 
pocket can’ hold two papers, placed 
back to back for easy identification. A 
case of Vinylite plastic sheeting hold 
24 of the pocket-envelopes and has a 
window to show a company .card or 
label. Rough Notes Co., Inc. Approxi 
mate prices: Strip of 50 envelopes, $5.00; 
case, $0.60. Quantity prices are lower 
Here is another idea for an unusual, but 
helpful Christmas gift. 





















Dictation Recorder Has 
Two-Way Intercom 


BUILT-IN intercom for two-way con 
versations is perhaps the most unusual 
feature of a new wire recorder for dic 
tation. The Steno has a remote station 
for the secretary's use, a removable turn 
table for use it 
for recording 
back-spacer, and a timer which enables 
the user to locate any word in the dic- 
tated copy instantly. Crescent Industries, 


i transcription pool or 


conferences, automatic 


Inc., has priced its dictating and tran- 
scribing unit—including foct-switch con 


troi and Earset at $252.50 


plug-in 





‘Swing Shift’ Portable 
Fits in Briefcase 


SMALL enough to fit into a desk drawer, 


r or briefcase, 


new portable boasts 
fice typewriter keyboard. The light 

nd compact typewriter has half as many 

arts as previous models, so that it 

weighs about 9 pounds. Newest feature 
is the “swing shift,” by which the carriage 
] letters. L. C 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. makes 


rocks backward for capita 
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THE HANOI. MATIC 


berWeay 


OF ADDRESSING 


100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
up cto 1500 per hour. 

rite for nearest dealer. 
The WEBER is a precision-built 
business machine with enthusi- 
astic users everywhere. 


FREE! > 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL" 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
240 W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘“‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 
| egy and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. Over 100,000 sold. 
Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 
marked on phone handle. An 
ideal gift. Catalog on request 


Hash-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 














Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s APPLICATION BLanxk—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 81x11 
inches. 


Generar AppiicaTion BLrank—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 
inquisitive. 814 x 11 inches. 


Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 
and file. Weekly, 81%, x 11 inches. 


AvtomosiLte Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 
size. 

Auto Expense Branxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81/,x11 
inches, 


SatesMen’s Rererence Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 
men. 81/, x 11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cricaco 40, ILL. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1201. DON’T WORK SO HARD. You 
are paid for “your brains and results,” 
points out a forthright booklet from 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Then the copy 
goes on to show busy executives how 
they can profit by turning their thinking 
into actual achievement. If your responsi- 
bilities include thinking constructively to 
guide and build the business, making 
some or all of the decisions affecting 
the conduct of the business, and delegat- 
ing to, or directing the work of one or 
more employees, you will be interested 
in this booklet. 


* * +. 


1202. PLANNED BUSINESS FORMS. 
A new brochure from American Litho- 
fold Corporation describes its 4-step 
analysis service for business organiza- 
tions. Upon your request, an American 
Lithofold representative will inspect and 
discuss your company’s current business 
form application and requirements. Then 
an analysis will be made of either a 
single form or an entire program. After 
a production plan has been completed 
by an AL design and systems expert, 
you receive a full analysis and recom- 
mendations for time- and work-saving 
procedures. There is no obligation for 
the planned form and analysis service. 


* . 


1208. NEW PROVISIONS—REVE- 
NUE ACT OF 1950. Recent important 
changes in the Federal tax system are 
explained in a 96-page booklet, which 
has a handy index, as well as pages 
numbered with the provisions to which 
they refer. Send $1 to Commerce Clear- 
ing House to get this helpful brochure. 


1204. OFFICE ROUTINE CAN BE A 
SNAP. Reading time: 8 minutes. And 
it is 8 minutes well spent, when you 
learn that using loose forms and loose 
carbons for multiple-copy typing can 
cost you from $2.92 to $28.47 for every 
1,000 forms typed! Multiply that figure 





by the number of forms a girl types 

a year, and then by the number of gir 
doing such work, to find out how expe 
sive forms writing can be. Of course, 

you use Keller-Crescent Company Sna 
Forms, you can apply the resulting sa\ 
ings to your business. 


* * * 


1205. FACTS, A NEW COMMODITY 
Maintaining experts in various fields o: 
your own staff is an expensive proposi 
tion. Many companies now avail them 
selves of a service which acts as a 
research staff for its subscribers. The 
booklet from Facts, Inc., tells how these 
companies have the benefit of 23 experts 
in different fields, as well as huge files 
of information. Best part of the service 
is that it’s as close as your telephone, 
if you do business in New York City 
Next year, the service will be expanded 
to Chicago and Washington, too. Facts, 
Inc., answers 700 phone calls for in- 
formation daily, most of them while you 
are on the line. Others are answered on 
callbacks 3 to 5 minutes later. A few 
require extensive research, and this is 
covered by a new specialized research 
service, explained in the booklet. 


* * * 


1206. APTITUDE TESTS’ FOR 
STENOS, TYPISTS, CLERKS. Number 
facility, number checking, name check- 
ing, arithmetic reasoning, vocabulary, 
stenographic, and typing tests are de- 
scribed in a booklet from Martin Pub- 
lishing Company. These tests indicate 
whether an applicant will fit into the 
specific job you are trying to fill. Scoring 
stencils and a manual of instructions 
make the tests easy to administer. Send 
for the booklet for full details. 


~ * . 


1207. CUSHIONED POWER. Colorful 
booklet from Remington Rand Inc. pic- 
tures how cushioned power adds years 
more service to adding machines. This 
exclusive feature of TOPflight Adding 
Machines reduces wear, vibration, noise, 
and maintenance costs. Various TOP- 
flight models are illustrated and de- 
scribed. 


* on * 


1208. THE DENES PORTFOLIO OF 
LETTERHEADS. If you are interested 
in better-looking letters, this folder of 
miniature letterheads will intrigue you. 
Many ideas for giving your letterheads 
new life will come to mind as you see 
samples of other companies’ stationery. 
George Denes Company will be glad 
to mail you a copy of the booklet. 


* * _ 


1209. QUIET. What acoustical materials 
can do for you is explained in a booklet 
from Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ration. Quiet doesn’t just happen; you 
need to take the bounce out of sound. 
Illustrations show how acoustical ma- 
terials deaden noise, thereby increasing 
employees’ efficiency and morale. Pic- 
tures of installations in offices, industrial 
plants, company cafeterias, and public 
buildings show how others are making 
quiet pay dividends. 
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12010. INSIDE STORY OF BUILD- 
ING ECONOMY. A 16-page booklet 
proves the many money-saving and 
money-making advantages of Hauserman 
iovable steel partitions for offices and 
ther structures. Full photographs show 
installations in all types and sizes of 
husinesses. The movable interiors can 
be used in new or old buildings. Drop 
line to The E. F. Hauserman Company 
for your copy. 


* * * 


12011. SITTING PRETTY. Adjustable 
comfort and efficient posture for office 
workers is achieved with Harter posture 
chairs. These chairs help office employees 
feel better and work better. The booklet 
from Harter Corporation will show you 
the many features that assure more com- 
fort for and better productivity from 
your office workers. 


_ 7 * 


12012. COST OF SIGNING CHECKS. 
A detailed chart shows the cost of ex- 
ecutive’s time spent in signing checks 
by hand. For instance, a $5,000-a-year 
man who signs 50 checks each week 
costs his company $25 a year for that 
duty. Send for the chart to find out 
how much your company pays an ex- 
ecutive for writing his name 50 to 2,000 
times a week on checks. Moral: Me- 
chanical check-signing equipment saves 
time and money, gives complete dis- 
bursement control. Todd Company will 
be happy to send you a copy. 


oa * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMEeRIcan Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. * * 


1201. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 


Orange, N. J. 


1202. American Lithofold Corporation, 


500 Bittner St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1203. Commerce Clearing House, 225 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. ($1) 

Keller-Crescent Company, 20 
Riverside, Evansville 8, Ind. 
Facts, Ine., 292 Madison 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Martin Publishing Company, P. O. 
Box 2430, San Francisco 26, 

Calif. 

Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

George Denes Co., 132 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

1209. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 

ration, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


12010. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
6923 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, 


1204. 
1205. Ave., 


1206. 


1207. 


1208. 


Ohio. 

12011. Harter Corporation, Sturgis, 
Mich. 

12012. Todd Company, P. O. Box 910, 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 


December 1950 




















WILTSHIRE MODERN FOR THE 
BOSS AND HIS SECRETARY 


The number one hit of the office is Wiltshire 
Modern—for you, for your secretary, for all 


your office personnel. 

The beauty and efficiency of Wilt- 
shire Modern will step up the 
tempo of your office work... 
save you money and time. 

You'll “find’’ more space in your 
office after you install Wiltshire 


Modern .. . its compact design 
requires less room than other 
furniture. 


Make your office hum with Wilt- 
shire Modern. 


See it today at your dealer. 


How Efficient is Your Office? 


Send 10 cents for 


MEMBER Office Planning Guide to in- 
I y creased office efficiency. Com- 
ted 


color hints, etc. 


WILTSHIRE MODERN SECRETARIAL 
DESK. OTHER STYLES AVAILABLE. 


plete with floor plan, cut-outs, 










o 


= 
Bomperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


Imperial's 

















for “quick and economical collation” . . . 





. put an Evans GATHERING RACK in Your Office 


Southern States Cooperative, 
Richmond, writes: 

@ “In 1942 we purchased per- 
haps the first, certainly one of 
the first, gathering racks man- 
ufactured by your company. 
Since then we have added ad- 
ditional racks as we needed 
them and today have all of the 
various types and models in 
constant use. 


Each 6-Section Unit with Stand $14.00 
@ “Our mailing department T : 
prepares and sends to our Te MOSELs: , Ss a 
patrons each month some n 712——12-S ee es 11.00 
600,000 or more pieces of mail- ty; >)—-—-18 Section Sine ; a 
ing matter. . .. We have ; “Section Size (pictured) 25.00 
found your gathering racks A]] models available in half-width for direct 
of untold value in accom- 


plishing quick and economical 
collation.”” 


SEE 
EVANS SPECIALTY CO., INC. - 


3,500 sheets an hour easily collated by one 
operator using the Evans Gathering Rack. 
Large or small collations done faster and 
cheaper. Use racks singly, or in pairs as 
needed. Worker sits or stands. 
tion holds 500 sheets at 45 
aluminum, racks collapse 


DU MODEL: 


mail 
checks, freight 
YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


Each sec- 
angle. Of all 
for setting aside. 


advertising assemblies, for sorting 


bills, ete. 


407 N. Munford Street + RICHMOND 20, VA 











HEU DUK 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Dr. David 
Bb. Hertz, assistant professor of indus 
trial relations at Columbia University 
and a consultant to industry, has written 
an interesting book about an important 
problem: How can industry take maxi- 
mum advantage of the techniques of 
problem solving which laboratory science 
has developed and used with such star- 
tling success? What are the principles of 
sound management that apply to the 
field of industrial research? 

Dr. Hertz is convinced that the prob- 
lem of formulating an approach is, while 
difficult, not insoluble. “The industrial 
research process represents an amalgam- 
ation of scientific creative techniques with 
economic motivations. The research ad- 
ministrator and the industrial manager 
have mutual responsibilities in assuring 
the profitability of the procedures used 
to solve problems. Management must ar- 
rive at a sound policy with regard to 
project selection, and research adminis- 
tration must objectively scrutinize pro- 
posals and the progress of its own work. 
The entire organization should be such 
as to reinforce the creative abilities of 





the personnel.” 

The nub of the problem is, of course, 
that while the quantity and quality of 
a company’s regular production can be 
determined with a great deal of accuracy, 
the contributions of the research depart- 
ment are difficult to evaluate. What, in- 
deed, are the problems with which it 
should be concerning itself? How much 
progress should it be making? This lat- 
ter question is made more interesting by 
the recent discoveries made at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, under 
scientific control conditions, that two 
groups of researchers, working on the 
same problem but on a different organi- 
zational basis, differed widely in actual 
accomplishments. 

The author offers a number of general 
principles and specific techniques of in- 
dustrial research. He offers convincing 
evidence of the need of management’s 
attention to the management of industrial 
research. His book is well documented 
and well written and reveals the happy 
result of a sound academic background 
blended with much brass-tacks experience 
at the industrial level. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. $5.50. 


CHECK LISTS OF ADVERTISING 
ESSENTIALS. Check lists are getting 
popular. This 328-page book, the most 
recent on “Printers’ Ink Business Book- 
shelf,” contains not 1 check list, but 
212. This extensive coverage includes 
almost 4,000 points. The popularity of 
check lists is not hard to understand. 
The dual suggestion of brevity and or- 
ganized coverage appeals to the average 
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businessman who has decisions to make, 
wants them to be sound ones, and yet 
rarely has the time to read all the liter- 
ature available; check lists, if they are 
good, help assure that no important 
point is being missed. 

While it would require a very daring 
and astute reviewer to pass judgment 
on 212 check lists covering 4,000, or so, 
advertising points, it does appear that 
this book contains a number of excellent 
check lists which are brief, systematic, 
and complete. 

The lists are based on more than 500 
articles originally appearing in Printers’ 
Ink and cover the important points on 
planning, preparing, producing, and pro- 
moting effective advertising. The whole 
constellation of advertising problems 
seems to be covered thoroughly and 
well—mailing lists, catalogs, radio com- 
mercials, media _ selection, packaging, 
market research, sales correspondence. 

For any subscriber who has misgivings 
about the type, scope, expense, and effec- 
tiveness of his company’s advertising 
program (and from Neil Borden’s book, 
The Economic Effects of Advertising, 
it would appear that there are at least 
a few), this book offers interesting and 
useful reading. Caveat emptor, however; 
don’t let your account executive see you 
reading this book; he will feel hurt the 
same way your doctor would if he caught 
you reading a book on, say, internal 
medicine. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. $4.75. 


TESTED CREDIT AND COLLEC- 
TION LETTERS. William H. Butter- 
field, director, University of Illinois 
Foundation and formerly educational 
director of the National Retail Credit 
Association, has made an important ad- 
dition to the crowded, but by no means 
overcrowded, field of collection letters. 
His 48-page 8'%- by ll-inch booklet 
contains 100 letters of the following 
types: Offering accounts and soliciting 
credit patronage; granting requests for 
charge accounts; thanking customers 
for opening accounts; expressing thanks 
for first credit patronage; thanking 
customers for regular patronage; ex- 
pressing thanks for prompt payment; 
inviting service suggestions from cus- 
tomers; promoting the use of inactive 


accounts; expressing thanks for renewe 
patronage; and requesting payment for 
past-due accounts. 

As is evident, most of these letters 
are slanted toward the problems of the 
retail merchant. However, the usefulness 
of the booklet is not limited to mer- 
chants. With slight modifications, most 
of the letters can be adapted to many 
other lines of business. 

Some of the letters were written by 
Mr. Butterfield himself, based on his 
own experience in the National Retail 
Credit Association; others were written 
by credit executives of 43 leading retail 
organizations that cooperated in the 
preparation of the booklet. National 
Retail Credit Association, Shell Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKET RE- 
SEARCH. By A. H. R. Delens. Par- 
ticularly designed to meet the needs of 
students, this book is meant to provide 
the essentials of market research—as 
used in England—in terms that can be 
easily understood by the layman. 

Among the limitations of research, ac- 
cording to the book, are these three: 
Limitation of accuracy, time, and _per- 
sonnel. Some of these factors affect the 
others, as in the case of time, which 
may influence the accuracy of a survey. 
The personnel handling interviews, tabu- 
lations, and various parts of a market 
research program also can make or break 
a survey. 

Author Delens discusses the many ap- 
plications of market research, showing 
how it can be used in locating a market, 
altering a product to make it more ac- 
ceptable, checking users’ likes and dis- 
likes, designing the package, and even 
aiding in advertising and sales fields. 

A sizable part of the book is given 
over to the sample--how large it should 
be, how much it should “weigh,” and 
how it should be selected. 

After careful study of this book, a 
student, businessman, or any other per- 
son interested in market research should 
know what it is and how it can best be 
used. The author had some of the well- 
known authorities in the field to draw 
information and advice from, and Mr. 
Delens himself is with the British Insti- 
tute of Management. Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, Ltd., London. 
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Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (ail 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
















SIGNALS 








Plant Relocation 





If you are contemplating relocating, you should 
equest a copy of “BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA.” 
Call or write Mayor Gilbert or the City Pro- 
motional Director, J. G. Ihnet. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 
considering a new tion 
with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (41 years’ recognized standing i 
reputation). The procedure 
ethical standards, is individu 
personal requirements a 
tures without initiative on yo 


-onnec 


If you are 
communicate 













identity covered and presen 1 pre 
tected. Send only name and address f 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC 201 Dur 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N be 
+ 
For Sale 
Model 3735 Addressograph bill printing nm 


chine, with back printer, dbl. front printer 
selector, dater, paper register, orig. and dup 


master nickeltype for front and back prints 

110 v. 60 cy. AC motor. Excel. cond. Used 
only 6 mo. FOB Honolulu, crated for ship- 
ment. Address Honolulu Gas Co. Ltd., P. O 


Box $379, Honolulu 1, Hawaii. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 








Are Your Guide Tabs _ << 







EN? sre stosivure 








Unbreakable spring 
clamp them firmly to ca 
permitremoval or rear 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, t 





lue, gTeen 


Sold by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or ser 
paid to responsible firms 
Now filling orders promptly 


Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 


St. Louis 








yellow, pink or red 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back 


t post- 
n 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 648, Exeter, Nebr. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT 
money. 
of inventions for sale 
41 Enright, St. Louis 


NEW INVENTIONS and 


Mo. 


b make 
Write for our free classification sheet 
ADAM FISHER CO., 
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| DOES THIS SOUND FAMILIAR? 


In the search for 100 of the best offices, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS has received one lone 
questionnaire that has no identification. From 
the information given, the office should get a 
high rating, but the staff is stymied unless 
somebody tells us where it is and what the 
company name is. Here are the clues: 225 em- 


ployees in the company’s own building; 45,000 
square feet of space, with air conditioning and 
acoustically treated ceilings and walls; IBM 
tabulating equipment; 41 manual and 16 elec- 
tric typewriters; and 45 Dictaphones. If this 
is your office, please let us know so that a staff 
“an make a personal investigation. 
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PTIMISM over the outlook for the first 

quarter of 1951 got a rude jolt from the 
turn of events in Asia. Until we know the size 
of our commitments in both Europe and Asia, 
no one can say what the business outlook for 
the new year is going to be. If the United 
States must gear its economy to an all-out war 
with Red China in Asia, Red Russia in 
Europe, and a Red underground all over the 
world, current hopes that we can “get by” with 
diverting only 20 per cent of our civilian pro- 
duction to war purposes will be shattered. 
We might have to use 50 per cent or more. Un- 
fortunately, the decision that will determine 
this and other questions affecting business 
next year is being made in Moscow and not 
in Washington. Yet it could be that a way 
out of the mess we seem to be in, short of 
global war, will be found. If so, then we 
agree with Arno H. Johnson, economist for 
J. Walter Thompson Company, advertising 
agency, that if we really roll up our sleeves 
and go to work we can spend $200 billion over 
the next 5 years to bring about a balance of 
world power and still continue to improve our 
standard of living. Stepping up the gross 
national product from $255.2 billion to Econo- 
mist Johnson’s goal of $350 billion by 1955 
might not be as impossible as it seems—if we 
make up our minds to do it. But we can’t do 
it by giving less work for more pay. 


The Fifth Round 


“Whether we like it or not,” said hard- 
headed Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
United States Steel Corporation, “the fifth 
round of wage increases is already well under 
way in this country. Government studies show 
that, during the month of September alone, 
more than 1,500,000 workers received wage 
boosts. Men in top paying industries all about 
us—automobiles, oil, rubber, and many others 
—have already had a raise this year, but our 
steelworkers have not. So our men can’t 
see why they are discriminated against—and 
frankly neither can I.’’ Where will the money 
come from? By raising prices. And who pays 
the higher prices? The workers who got the 
pay increases. They will handle more dollars, 
but the dollars won’t buy as much. It is a rat 
race that nobody relishes, but so long as 
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businessmen think wage-price increases are 
preferable to work stoppages, the precedent 
set by the key industries Mr. Fairless has 
mentioned are likely to become a pattern for 
all industries. Even price-wage controls won't 
help much now. Wars and inflations seem to 
go together. The disturbing thing is that in the 
long run this continuing drop in the purchasing 
power of the dollar hits hardest at those least 
able to afford it—the millions who have ac- 
cumulated a few thousand dollars in savings, 
in an insurance policy, in a pension plan, or in 
their stake in Federal social security. Those 
dollars won’t buy as much either. 


Office Salaries in 1951 


Expect to pay higher salaries throughout the 
office next year. A growing shortage of trained 
personnel, higher wages in the plant, a rising 
cost of living, skyrocketing taxes, and other 
factors guarantee it. Realistic managements 
are budgeting for at least a 10 per cent increase 
in office administration costs next year. But 
even that will not be enough unless every pos- 
sibility for saving is carefully checked and 
double checked, and every precaution taken to 
handle the coming overloads with fewer people. 
Take your own office for example. How many 
records are being kept that you could do with- 
out? How many systems could be junked, con- 
solidated, trimmed down to size? How many 
jobs could be eliminated and the employees 
used for other work? How much time is lost by 
inefficient layouts, obsolete equipment, out- 
moded methods? Are you paying for work 
that isn’t being done? How much time is 
lost through absenteeism, tardiness, visiting, 
and strolling around the office? Is your merit- 
rating system—if any—as effective as_ it 
should be? Are you paying too much to 
do work by hand that could be done better 
by machine? These and many other questions 
need to be answered. One approach is to set 
up a Committee of Office Procedures, and be- 
gin now to re-examine every office operation. 
You may find, as others are finding, that sav- 
ings can be made which would go far toward 
absorbing the increased costs you face. The 
year 1951 would seem to be a good time to 
make an audit of office methods. It is no time to 
be satisfied with things as they are.—J.C. A. 
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) ee year, just before the Christmas season, 
Dartnell publishes a de luxe Personal Record 
Book for executives. America’s top-flight business 
and professional men, many of whom have bought 
it every year since it was first published, say it is 
the finest personal desk book in the world. Superbly 
produced, each copy is bound by hand in imported 
leather. The pages are edged in gold. There are 
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lent two hundred pages for appointments, memoranda, 
has income tax, stock, bond, and private financial rec- 
for ords. In addition there are two hundred pages of 
rier extraordinarily useful information for busy men 
the such as recommended hotels, railroad and air 
aes fares, auto mileages between principal cities, pop- 
neat ulation statistics, stock market ranges, hunting and 
ac- fishing laws, important events and anniversaries, 
1g, and much more. 
r in 
lose 










Size 5 by 8 inches. 200 pages for 
appointments, etc. 200 pages of data 






Daily appointment secretary ruled 
out for half-hourly engagements 





} Record for keeping track of income 
the tax deductions—salary, dividends 
ea International air travel; flying time; 
ing fares between U. S. and abroad 
List of recommended hotels in Whether he wants to record an appointment, keep track of expenses, find 
nts principal U. S. cities and overseas the best hotel in any city, or the cost of air travel from New York to Cincin- 



















ASC I Chart of reilroed passenger and Dati, the executive will find the answer in his Personal Record Book. It 
Sut air fares between all large cities becomes his constant companion at home, at the office, or on a trip. It 
OSs- enables him to keep a record of what he did, whom he saw, and where he 


Hunting, fishing seasons chart— 


nd ls qhiitiens enn, Os date went. There is no other desk book like it anywhere. Distinguished users 


include Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel; Spencer Tracy; 


ie - nang Aa gi a this year’s Fd Sullivan, the columnist; Leroy Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life 
ew York stock market quotations == 1, <yrance Company; Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club; Jim Farley; 
ny List of sources of business data; Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of Agriculture; and Ismet Inonu, 
th- buying power by states and sections = President of the Republic of Turkey. It is an impressive and memorable 
n- Section to keep track of golf scores, | Christmas gift for your own personal use and for those friends and custom- 
nv addresses, investments, and bonds ers you may wish specially to favor. Best of all, it is a practical gift that is 
eS Road mileage between principal Sure to be used and appreciated the whole year round. 
by cities of United States and Canada = A Choice of two bindings is available. Imported Black Sheepskin leather at 
it- Directory of hotel accommoda- $5.50 each or $58.80 a dozen. In the finest binding of all, imported Red 
rk tions available for group meetings | Morocco, they cost $8.00 each or $88.80 a dozen. These prices include an 
is Calendar of important anniversaries individual gift box for each book. Individual names may be imprinted in 
2, and business events of the year gold at 30 cents per book additional. 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
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1 Send 1951 Persona Recorp Books in the binding checked ! 
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ihn me). (ol ae 
multiply the record 


but not the work 


You can cut 
paperwork costs by 
flipping a switch 


@ Business action starts and paperwork costs are reduced the minute an operator 
first flips the switch on the versatile Multigraph Duplicator. 

One duplicating operation quickly changes blank paper into few or many 
permanent black copies of business records. The business form, together with 
information recorded on it, is completely reproduced. 

Here is the modern way to handle paperwork procedures in every department 
—in manufacturing, purchasing, distributing, payroll, order-billing, inventory, 
etc.—wherever copies are needed. And every copy is turned out quickly. The 
tedious jobs of interleaving, assembling sets of forms and correcting every copy 
are eliminated. 

Multigraph methods can be applied with equal effectiveness to ever) 
duplicating requirement of business. You may produce few copies or thousands. 
Each is a sharp original. Each is error-free. No wonder office workers 
like the Multigraph way. 

Thousands of companies, large and small, are making big savings with 
Multigraph simplified business methods. For detailed information call the nearby 
Multigraph man or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 


Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 
© 1950 A-M Corp. 
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